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OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 
THERE is an outside and inside in many things besides 
. We usually at first see only outsides, 
and think of nothing else ; but as we go on in life, we 
begin to find that there are insides also, and that we 
must turn up the lining, and look below, in order to 
ascertain the real characters of things. 

Look along any respectable street in one of our large 
towns—how demure and unimpeachable all the houses 
appear! Go even into the inside, and be shown up to 
any of the drawing-rooms, how proper every thing 
looks ! You may ultimately be on visiting terms with 
the occupants, and dine with them several times, and 
still all will be smooth and fair. If there be, as often 
happens, some inmates of pleasing aspect and manners, 
the favourable impression will be deepened ; and you 
will be apt to suppose that here there is no trace of 
those jars and cankers which afflict or have afflicted 
some other home with which you have become familiar. 
But, in truth, though in one sense you have been in 
the inside of the house, you are still on the outside of 
it. You have never yet penetrated below the hardened 
formal exterior which artificial manners and a wish 
for good standing with the world impose upon the 
family. You have only observed that all are well bred, 
and converse pleasantly with each other, and that there 
is no apparent lack of the ordinary comforts of life. 
And such is all that most of us know of each other 
who live in cities, and only make occasional visits ac- 
cording to invitation. In order to see the real inside 
of the house, it is necessary to eat in it, not perhaps a 
whole peck of salt, but at least no inconsiderable quan- 
tity, and that in the course of a domesticated resi- 
dence. It is curious then to find little revelations of 
the real state of matters gradually breaking out. 
Perhaps the effect is only like that of subjecting the 
cheek of beauty to the mi seness found 
where all seemed of polished ‘and waxen = time. 
- Perhaps real woes appear—darkened fortunes and 
keen apprehensions of future evil—ir ileable dis- 
crepancies of temper in those whom no man can put 
asunder—bitter though not loud wailings over some 
member of the flock who seems irretrievably committed 
to a downward course. A few days may see the 
stranger who at first deemed all so fair and placid, 
made the reluctant confidant of parties who have 
deadly complaints to make of each other. But why 
peruse the whole catalogue of domestic vexations ? 
Suffice it to know, that of such a nature are the things 
found in the real insides of many externally good-look- 
ing houses. How vain, then, for any one to envy 
another for an apparently happy home! In all pro- 
bability, did he know the real character of that other 
home, he would gladly be contented with his own. 

All men have outsides and insides—that is to say, 
all conform more or less to modes of external decency 
perhaps in some degree inconsistent with their real 
character. But while some do this without losing a 
particle of their innocence, and are in reality as good 
or perhaps fully better than they appear, the inside 
in others is, we need scarcely remark, a very different 
thing from the outside. ‘The extent to which men 
can simulate virtue, is strikingly proved by the ex- 
posures which occasionally take place of superlative 
hypocrites—men who, after half a lifetime spent in 
the enjoyment of the highest reputation, are suddenly 
found to have been delinquents of the blackest dye. 
Perhaps nothing could entirely protect society from 

* culprits of such extraordinary secretiveness ; but 
surely disappointment would less frequently be felt 
with the highly esteemed men of the world, if the 
se a grounds of esteem were better understood. 

rofessions of opinion, expressions of sentiment, wear- 


ing solemn looks, conformity to the merest formalities, 


at present serve as well to gain high reputation as the 
most noble practical goodness : are we to wonder that 
bad men so often impose upon the world, when the 
world may be said actually to tempt them to try the 
experiment? Did men look for tests of each other’s 
value only in the good deeds they did, their forbear- 
ance and kindness towards their fellows, all those 
things which constitute the really good man, and 
which alone the wicked find it difficult to simulate, 
then might we expect to see hypocrisy come less 
speed. But even appearances of practical goodness 
may deceive. They often flow, like certain kinds of 
talent, rather from infirmity or disease of mind, than 
from any better cause. Unless they be accompanied 
by the marks of perfect sanity of reason, unless quite 
free from all taint of enthusiasm and extravagance, 
let them also be distrusted. 

The outside is unfortunately what men do and 
always will chiefly judge by ; but this is rather be- 
cause they find it most convenient, or want the power 
in all cases to go below the surface, than from a deli- 
berate choice of means. By this habit, such as it is, 
many peculiarities of human conduct of a less serious 
nature than the above are governed. Men of simple 
nature, who think well of themselves, show that they 
do so, and are called vain and held very light, although 
they may have many really good qualities : perceiving 
this, a man of equal or greater self-esteem, but of 
more worldly nature, conceals the feeling, and, being 
thought a rationally modest person, is well spoken of, 
although in truth not nearly so good a man as the 
other. This is because the self-esteem is an external 
feature, always conspicuous, and always calling for 
attention. In like manner, affectations which may 
amount to mere foible often procure more detestation 
for those who are guilty of them, than an equal num- 
ber of grave but unobtrusive vices would do. To turn 
to another case. The ancient Misses Prinsep, de- 
scended from an old but decayed family, and possessing 
but a very moderate income, have contrived amidst 
all their poverty still to retain a liveried and half- 
starved footman ; while Mr John Newall, the affluent 
mercer, who lives next door, has never yet found 
courage to hire a scullion-boy, 

lest all 
Should say that he was proud.” 

No one who does not know the circumstances of 
the parties minutely, would ever compare the plain- 
looking menage of the Newalls to the aristocratic 
style of the old ladies; yet, in sober truth, the 
Newalls spend more upon luxuries of the most super- 
fluous nature in a month, than the sparing Misses 
Prinsep do upon their whole household in a quar- 
ter of a year. The Newalls escape all supposition of 
extravagance, simply because their liberality is all 
directed to things which make no show. But the foot- 
man of the Misses Prinsep is an overt act. It is one of 
the broad marks of style which people think there is no 
mistaking. And hence it happens that the one of these 
parties clings to a remnant of high state which circum- 
stances do not justify, while the other, who could afford 
it twice over, dare not aspire to it. It is perhaps to 
modifications of the same principle that we are in- 
debted for the infinite varieties of vehicles and equi- 
pages which now every where meet the eye, all of 
them being intended to give the convenience of a 
carriage, but yet not to look quite like one. Some 
are low in the wheels; some are professedly open, 
but with supplementary panels and flaps by which 
they may on occasion be closed. Some have one pecu- 

liarity, some another, but all stop short in some way 
of the character of the full-blown carriage or chariot ; 

and this, we are persuaded, in most instances, not 20 


much for a saving of price or current expense, but 


merely on Mrs Gilpin’s modest principle, already ad- 
verted to. Generally, if fortune continues to smile, 
after a great number of preliminary wrigglings and 
blinkings, marking the extreme fear of exciting public 
remark by an external and showing piece of finery. 

In little communities, where every one knows every 
thing about every other person, the physical outside 
is of little consequence. At least no one feels himself 
bound to dress up to his station. But in larger com- 
munities, where most are strangers to each other, ex- 
ternals become matters of the first importance. There 
every one must have an outside at least not inferior 
to his station or character ; otherwise unpleasant 
mistakes would be occurring every hour of the day. 
On the other hand, the outside being the principal 
means by which individuals in such circumstances 
are to be judged of, the evil-disposed have it in their 
power to assume almost any character. A suit of 
goodly attire brings the varlet upon a level with the 
respectable man at once ; and hence it comes to pass 
that the fair outside is, in such communities, rather a 
negative than a positive recommendation. It is not 
to be dispensed with, but it will not serve as an ab- 
solute diploma of respectability. In the mind of a 
Londoner, a well-dressed man may be any one of 
thousands of characters, from the first statesman of 
the land down to the pickpocket. Something more is 
needed, to establish a claim to tolerable consideration. 
In a late novel, a worthy old gentleman is represented 
as treated in the most insolent style in a police-office, 
where he had appeared to give evidence against a 
young petty larcenist, and the sketch appears, as de- 
signed by the author, to reflect the greatest discredit 
on the discrimination, as well as good feeling, of the 
judge ; yet, when the dubiety of all merely external 
appearances in a great city are considered, such con- 
duct on the part of a man who may be supposed to be 
accustomed to see all kinds of false appearances put 
on, looks scarcely unnatural. 

There is an outside and an inside kind of pride, as 
may be well seen in the familiar anecdote of Plato 
and Diogenes. The neat house and well-arranged 
silk couch of Plato were marks of outside pride ; the 
act of Diogenes, when he came in and trod with dirty 
feet on his friend’s couch, saying, “Thus I trample 
on the pride of Plato,” was a signification of inside 
pride. Plato was right when he replied, “ And with 
greater pride, Diogenes.” The outside pride which 
merely takes the ordinary modes of showing itself, 
such as good dress or a neat household, is a much 
lower measure of the sentiment, than the inside, 
which wraps itself up in the disguise of a contempt 
for those things, and is content with its own medita- 
tions. In the cynic’s case, the process of ideas may 
be supposed to have been somewhat like the following : 
“There is a general taste for gay furnishings of house 
and person. If I live and dress in that style, I shall 
be confounded with the common herd. To distinguish 
myself from them, I shall dwell in a tub, and wear a 
filthy and ragged cloak.” The pride which could 
dictate such a course was probably as much greater 
than the other species of the passion, as the number 
of those who acted like Diogenes was less than those 
who acted like Plato—for singularity was the real 
object. In modern times, this passion less frequently 
exhibits itself in an affectation of slovenliness, than in 
that of a style of extreme plainness. It is made a 
principle to eschew certain colours and modes, favou- 
rites with the ordinary people of the world ; at the 
same time that excessive richness in substance and 
ultra cleanness in condition are indulged in, so 
as to make it clear that poverty has no concern in 
the matter. At first sight, one is apt to respect a 
feeling which seems thus to repudiate common indyl- 


gences ; but its real character of a pretension to some- 
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more rational to submit to that, than to set up for 
and that in things upon the whole indifferent. 


ill more strange to say, there is an inside and out- 
side kind of conscience. It is a thing, as one might 
say, in two layers. The outside conscience is the one 
for common use, when men have not only to consider 
something like the promptings of justice, but also 
some circumstances affecting their own interests or 
those of parties with which they are connected, or 
when they act under the influence of strong preju- 
dices. inside conscience is one rarely into 
action, and only when either there are no lateral cir- 
cumstances to be considered, or all bewraying views 
have been by some singular chance pushed aside. We 


often wonder at the strangel courses taken 
all the men as individuals being 
us as * most men.” We 
wonder at the unrighteous doings of high men of state 
in to public matters, when we know that 


net willingly do inj to any single n 
under them. we, de vat the which men 
will take as members of a 


THE INFLUENCE OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 
ON VISION.+ 
WE have recently been favoured with a short trea- 
tise, by Dr James Hunter, s m to the Eye Dis- 
pensary of Edinburgh, on the subject indicated above, 
one of very considerable interest to mankind. It is 
imapossible for people living in a state of civilised so- 
ciety to avoid the extensive use of artificial light, by 


eepting that derived from the sun and the heavenly 
bodies ; and hence the importance of inquiring how far 


ject is handled in a very able and satisfactory manner. 
The following simple experiment is proposed by Dr 


himself of the comparatively hurtful nature of arti- 
ficial light :—“ Tie up the eye, and with the other 
look steadily and ef for about a minute, at some 
very small object placed on a sheet of white paper, and 
' strongly illuminated with ordinary day-light, but not 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun: then uncover 

* Of the propriety of looking below the surface to find the real 
characters of men as distinguished from their pretensions, we 
have not for a long time met a more engaging illustration than 
the following, which we find in a recent newspaper :— 

Wuo 1s raz Poor Man's Frrenp ?—It is easy to assume 
the title of ‘ A Friend to the Poor.’ I know a man who pos- 
sessed slaves, who violently opposed the abolition of slavery, and 
who defends the slave-trade itself, but who, for motives best 
known to himself, has taken upon himself the title of Poor Man's 
Friend—has become the champion of paupers, the enemy of the 
new poor-law, and the persecutor of the guardians of the union in 
which he resides. 1 know a man who delights in war and blood- 
shed—who, even in time of peace, can neither think, speak, nor 
write, but to fight his battles over again—he would not shed a tear 
for the groans and pangs of 20,000 men dying on the battle-field, 
or of their widows and orphans left behind ; on the contrary, he 
‘would be glad, for the sake of employment, and the increase of 
his income, if war again broke out, although it might not cease 
till millions of poor men had fallen victims to the senseless quar- 
rel; yet, strange to say, he also has added to his military title 
that of ‘ Poor Man's ” I know a man, for whom no 
labourer will work, who himself informed me that he was under 
the necessity of mowing his own lawn, and digging his own gar- 
den, ‘ because,” said he, ‘ when I apply to those rascally la- 
dourers, although in the evening they promise to come to work 
for me, yet in the morning they are sure to disappoint me.’ This 
‘was a curious phenomenon, and I inquired into its cause, and 
found that he was a hard master, celebrated for grinding the poor, 
always bating down their wages, and stipulating for a less sum 
than that for which could afford to work, and for this he was 
odious in their sight. Happily, however, for him, the new poor- 
Jaw passed, and caused excitement in the place, and he came forth 
asthe‘ Poor Man's Friend!’ I know a man who paid our distant 
poor, and who for five years professed to pay 3s. 6d. a-week to a 
widow at Bristol, but who had kept back 2s. a-week all that time, 
thus robbing the parish and the poor of L.25, as was proved by 
the magistrates, and conf: dbyhimself. When theselect vestry 
were examining into the cases of all the poor upon the list, this 
man exclaimed loudly against the cruelty of diminishing thé pay 
of poor widows at a distance, or of causing them to come and give 
an account of themselves. When, however, this poor widow did 
accidentally come, it appeared that she was a young and hearty 
woman, who had been married again the preceding four years to 

’ @ respectable mason of BristoL”—The Rev. T. Spencer of Bath. 

+ Laing and Forbes, Edinburgh. 1840. 
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htone. It will be found 
there is not much di ce in its ance as seen 
by the one eye or by the other, though in general it 
will be a very little brighter to the left eye. After 
this darken the room, by closing the shutters ; tie w 
the left eye » and then with the right one loo 
at the same object, placed on a sheet of white paper 
as formerly, but illuminated by a large tallow candle 
or oil-lamp, so that it shall be seen as distinctly as it 
was in day-light. Keep the right eye fixed on this 
object for about a minute, so as to examine it closely 
and narrowly: then extinguish the candle or lamp, 
open the shutters, and uncover the left eye. When 
both are now turned to the ceiling, it will appear 
somewhat dim and indistinct ; and on looking at it 
first with the one eye, and then with the other, the 
difference will be very remarkable. To the left eye, 
which had not been exposed to the action of the arti- 
ficial light, it will appear unchanged ;* but to the right 
oye be very dtm, and of dark blue or 
colour. This shows that, by exposure to candle-light, 
the retina of the right eye has been rendered partially 
insensible to the action of day-light.” From long- 


they | continued exposure to artificial light in this way, the 


diminished sensibility of the retina to light becomes a 
permanent affection, and entire blindness may follow. 
Dr Hunter then enters minutely into the morbid 


\ consequences upon the eye, or in other words the 


anette produced by artificial light. The most re- 
markable of these is the state in which floating films, 
or musce volitantes, are seen on the organ of vision, 
tn affection which sometimes very serious in 
its consequences. 

“ When one of these films is first observed, it is 
often very difficult for the patient to be convinced 
that it is not merely some light substance floating in 
the air, and he generally makes an attempt to drive it 
away with his hand ; in doing so, he rolls the e ball, 
and as the film immediately disappears, he is co 

in his belief that what he saw was nothing more than 
perhaps a bit of cobweb or a particle of soot. After 
some time he begins to doubt the correctness of this 
supposition, by the frequent recurrence of the symp- 
tom, and by finding that the cobweb is seen by no one 
but himself . At he is quite convinced that the 
film is really caused by some defect in the eye itself, 
by observing its motions ; for so long as the eye is 
kept stationary, the film remains stationary also, but 
the moment the eye is moved, it flies off in an opposite 
direction. When the eyeball is slowly rolled upwards 
to the light, the film gradually sinks downwards, and 
if, just as it appears to be going out of sight, the eye 
be suddenly directed downwards, that instant the 

flies away upwards, and is seen no more at that time. 
At first these musca colitantes are perceived only at 
intervals, often of some days, and generally are most 
common the day after the eyes have more than usually 
been excited in working by artificial light. Their 
duration is very transitory, and they seldom continue 
visible for more than a few seconds at a time. They 
are not often seen when looking at a coloured object, 
of a red or orange hue ; 

t they are much more frequently observed when 
the eyes are turned to a white surface, such as a sheet 
of paper, the ceiling of a room, or a light cloud in the 
sky ; and a misty day in summer, when the sun’s 
light is strong, and much diffused by the atmospheric 
vapours, is by far the most favourable time for their 
appearance. In the first stages of the disease, the dark 

are not often seen by artificial light, at least in 
eases where the insensibility of the retina is either 
entirely or chiefly occasioned by its injurious action. 
But = dn the eye looks at the flame of a candle or 
lamp, either with or without the intervention of a 
ceeds of obscured glass, there very frequently is a 
curious ap ce, as if a number of very minute and 
transparent globules, resembling drops of oil on the 
surface of water, and connected with each other like the 
links of a chain, were floating slowly through the air, in 
the same way asthe dark films observed in day-light.” 
Amaurosis, or nervous blindness, is another di 
liable to be produced by artificial light. But, in place 
of following Dr Hunter into the minutix of these dis- 
eases, and their mode of treatment, we believe it will 
be more satisfactory to general readers to present 
them with his views on the “Choice of Artificial 
Light,” and the comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. 

“It is only (says our author) when the eyes are 
exerted on minute objects, that artificial light is so 
very injurious. In public places the light is not 
always so strong as to injure the eyes by its direct 
action, and it proves hurtful chiefly by the quantity 
of carbonic acid that is produced by the combustion 
of the light-giving materials ; besides, as in such 
places the sight is not constantly employed on one 
object, the bad effects of the peculiar colour of the 
light are often counteracted by the variety of tints 
refleeted from the walls and furniture, But in read- 


ing, writing, sewing, type-setting, and other occupa-, 


tions requiring the severe, long-continued, and nightly 
exertion of the eyes, the light requires to be of consi- 
derable defining power ; and to obtain this, it must be 
placed very near the eyes, which it injures by its heat- 
ing effect as well as by its bad colour. 


* Sometimes it is of a pale reddish or yellowish-white colour, 
when seen by the left eye. 


ane to be to in consideri 
com tive advantages ifferent kinds of arti- 
ficial light, are, 1. Purity of colour. 2. Practical conve- 
nienee. 3. Economy. Oil-gas gives a very fine light, 
man’ ing it ; the e of it 
a barrier to its general introduction’ The obtained 
from rosin gives fully as good a light as oil-gas. Pro- 
fessor Dantell took out tent for it, and a joint- 
stock company was formed to manufacture it ; 
after expending more than L.50,000 on the works, 
design was given up, as it was found that, though 
rosin-gas was of first-rate quality, it was too costly to 
compete with coal-gas. 

I would place the light of gas made from parrot or 
cannel coal as next in purity, and first in convenience 
and economy. ‘The light ; from the finer 
sorts of oil, especially refin sperm-oil, is the next in 
purity, and perhaps, in some instances, even superior, 
i this respect, to the light of made from parrot 
or cannel coal; but it is much less convenient and 
much more costly. In burning oil for the purposes 
of illumination, a + deal depends on the construc- 
tion of the lamp, but the argand arrangement is by 
far the best, and is almost universally used. Next to 
the finer sorts of oil, the purest light is obtained from 
wax, spermaceti, stearine, and cocoa-nut candles ; but 
although the quality of their light is good, it wants 
steadiness, the candles burn down, and all of them are 
more or less liable to gutter and swill, particularly 
where there is a varying draught of air. 

The gas distilled from common sea-coal contains 
much less cafbon, on which it has been shown that its 
illuminating power depends, than gas made from 
rot or cannel coal; it burns with a reddish-ye 
flame, of t heating power, and very hurtful to the 
eyes, and is quite unfit for in-door use, excepting in 
halls, or in public places where the are not to be 
much exerted on minute objects. inferior kind 
of coal-gas is that generally used in London, and it is 
a great pity that some of the metropolitan gas com- 
panies do not use a better coal, the greater cost of 
which would be compensated by the gas made from it 
being much more generally employed in private houses 
than at present. [In Edin inburgh, gas is made from 
fine cannel coal, and is therefore burnt in the apart- 
ments of private houses, without creating either offen- 
sive odour or smoke.] 

The light of common coarse oil-lamps and tallow 
eandles is of very inferior quality. The lamps have 

the light 


the advantage of maintaining the source of 

at one elevation, and the size of the flame does not 
vary so much as in tallow candles, particularly the 
coarser kinds ; for in them not only is the colour of 
their light highly injurious, but from the constant 
flickering and variation of its intensity according to 
the state of the wicks, they are quite unfitted for the 
illumination of minute objects on which the eyes are 
to be much employed. 

All things considered, I think that the light of gas 
made from parrot or cannel coal is the best adapted 
for general purposes : the great recommendations are 
its —_— and equability, its admitting of being so 
easily placed in any position, the facility of increas- 
ing or diminishing its intensity as req) , and its 
cleanliness, safety, and great economy. 

Dr Hunter conceives, that, in burning kind 
of gas, the argand lamp is not only the least likely to 
injure the eyesight, but the most economical form of 
using the article. He concludes his reflections upon 
the choice of artificial light by remarking that, where 
“the sight is much employed on fine work by gas- 
light, advantage should be taken, during any tem 
— interruption or interval, of the great facility 
with which the intensity of the light may be instantly 
diminished, so as to afford an pee short period 
of rest to the eyes, and allow the exhausted retina to 
recover its tone.” The effget of such a temporary re- 
pose is decidedly beneficial ; and cold-bathing, at such 
intervals, is recommended by Dr Hunter as an addi- 
tional preventive of bad effects. 

In artificial light, the blue rays are deficient, and the 
red and yellow rays in excess. In this simple fact, ac- 
cording to the author of the treatise before us, we 
find the true cause of the injurious action of artificial 
light. Accordingly, his plans for the prevention of 
that injury, through mechanical aids and contrivances, 
have one and all of them a distinet and philosophical 
reference to these causes of mischief. We shall allow 
him to describe the first of these contrivances in his 
own words, though we must refer to his treatise for 
the figures with which he illustrates this braneh of 
his subject. 

“For the improvement, by optical means, of the 
naturally bad colour of artificial light, on which its 
injurious action so much depends, two different me- 
thods may be employed. 

1. The addition, by reflection, of the blue rays that 
are deficient. 

2. The subtraction, by absorption, of the red and 
yellow rays that are in excess. 

In the first of these methods, the light that passes 
upwards is to be deprived of its red and yellow rays b 
some blue intercepting surface, to reflect downwards 
the few remaining blue rays, which, mingling with the- 
reddish-yellow coloured light, proceeding directly from 
the flame, shall form a compound light of a white 
colour, from the primary rays contained in it being 
nearly in the same proportions to each other as in 
daylight. In the second method, the direct light 
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thing above the common run of our nature, soon | the left eye, and look at some distant white surface, | ' 
becomes apparent. A person of well-balanced mind, 

therefore, prefers partaking of the common ways of 

the world, where innocent, to indulging in such fancies, 

because he sees that, even thoug former may 

involve a little frivolity, it is more amiable as well as 

and an imner conscience. ‘They think themselves as 

conscientious in the one case as the other; but only | 

in the one case they are acting with the coat con- 

science on their backs, and in the other with the waist- 

. coat. How much better it would be for the commu- 

nity if publie men in all instances worked in their 

vests, we need not pause to consider. 

We must now conclude our speculations; and, as 

a climax is needed in all such things, we think we 

generally on their inst t side,” whi 

thay will almost inveriably find to be illusive and be- | 

teuping, ond to look only to that within, “which | 

penuh show.” | 

which is t i l every species of light ex- 

what extent the effects resulting from it may be pre- 

vented or remedied. We | 
the whole question, but only, by a few extracts, to ies 
call attention to Dr Hunter’s treatise, where the sub- 
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‘with mastic 
with ultra-marine, worked up with mastic " 
There are many other ical lessons of great 
value in the work from which we have made these 
excerpts. We are bound to say, that this is the first 

ration treated in a philosophical way, important as 
it has always been to 


STORY OF HARRIET SHIRLEY. 
“So, faithfully promise te be my 
little wife—don’t you 
“No, I won't be your little wife, for when you come 
shell be tall like or sunt Mary. I 

will be your great, tall wife.” 

“ Ah, but, my pretty Harriet, you forget how lo 
I may be away, and that I may come home a ew tnn | 
frightful- de man, all wrinkled, and blackened 
gh y t should you say to me then, Harriet ? 

ou will still be quite young when I am very old, 
forget your promise to poor 

ur 


cousin 
* Oh no, indeed I not—if mamma will let me 


love you then ; I rget you.” 

This brief con 80 abruptly reported to the 
reader, passed bet ung man of seventeen or 
eighteen, and a lit irl,Some eight or nine years 
younger, with wh amily his own was distantly 


connected. Arthur was the son of a thrivin: 
and respectable attorney,in London, and had 
a education preparatory to his entrance on his 

r’s profession. But the untimely deaths of both 
his parents materially altered his position and pro- 
spects. Being not yet ready for a legal career, and 
having little or no means left him for the completion 
of his studies, he might have been in a situation of 
great distress and difficulty, but for the intervention 
of a distant relative, Mr a invited the 


to his house, and bestirred If so actively 
his favour, as to procure him a civil a tment, 
or clerkship in the East Indies. All this was the 


man, and 
his own to panen’ Po for, without expending his interest 


Arthur Carey passed the in be- 
tween his appointment and 
, where he received so much kindness as 

warmly and lastingly. It was at 

this time that the conversation already recorded took 
between him and his little cousin, as he called 

i to say 


earnest, and though Arthur felt at th 
heart of 
future 


in his 
hearts, it would be delightful at some 
period to connect himself with the family from 


interest in his Possessed of a person, 
i by 
education, Carey was indeed calculated to make 


ean leave, my mind. 
all of you, continually. I have acquaintances and even 
dear friends here, bu 


panio 
Britain, I think of you, and speak of you to them, 
with the joyous consciousness that I too have dear ones 
far away, who remember and love me. * * * My cir- 
cumstances being such as I describe, I wish so 
my gratitude for what is 
obtained for me a settlement in life ; 
to do a somewhat similar action by one of his family ? 
The money which accompanies this packet, I give him 
free leave to dispose of as he thinks fit ; but if cireum- 
stances permit, and he is willing to dispose of it ac- 
cording to my liking, he will apply it to the education 
of Harriet. You may not remember a conversation 
that passed between that sweet little cousin of mine 
and myself, just before I left England, when she 
promised to be my ‘tall, great’ wife. 1 will not con- 
ceal from you that often, often has my mind reverted 
since to that conversation, and that at this moment I 
feel that it would be a source of the deepest pleasure to 
me, to be one day connected with you by a close and 
irrevocable tie. But it will be time enough long after- 
wards to think of this. Heaven forbid that I should 
ever prosecute such a wish, against the future inclina- 
tions of either Harriet or you. In the mean time, I 
think you will not be offended at what I propose, but 
will regard this as a gift coming from a son or a 
ll 

It is unn to quote the words of Arthur’s 
letter further. It is enough for our purpose to say 
that the Shirleys were preatly pleased, rather than 
offended, by this mark of the young man’s gratitude, 
and that, from this time f an idea perfectly in 
unison with that entertained by Arthur took 


expressed in the ns 
m 


When other two years passed away, Arthur Carey 
transmitted to his friends a second the continu- 
ation of Harriet’s education. He had gained another 
step in the career to which he had devoted himself, 
and his emoluments were now still more i 


to Mr Shirley. 
repeated these 
, being always, as he told his friends, better and 


now, the reader may ask, with 


t remarkable engagement with 


grees their letters had become those of and 


this 
should rm her destined vo in safety and com- 
fort. y entertained Colonel Monson hor several 
days, and were pleased to receive from him assurances 
that every possible attention would be paid to Har- 
riet on her route. 

Mrs 5 

time 


All was bustle and preparation in 8 
th 


pre 
household during the short 
daughter’s At 
But the father, too, parted from his weeping girl, and 
i first days of the 


fort from the attentions of Mrs Watt, a middle-aged 
lady, whom Colonel Monson had introduced to her as 
the wife of an officer in his corps, who was about to 
rejoin her husband at a visit to Britain. 
Harriet soon saw that Mrs Captain Watt was not a 
woman of refined breeding, but her society in such 
circumstances was nevertheless of some value, 
When Harriet first made her appearance on 

she was received by Colonel Monson with a degree 
warmth and empressement which seemed to her greatly 
to exceed the occasion, but she attributed this merely 
to his kindly nature. However, as day after day 
passed away, the manner of the old colonel—for, 
though a hale man, he was considerably beyond the 

of th b more and more marked by 
same officious attentiveness, so as by degrees to 
generate rather uneasy feelings in Harriet’s mind. 


believe 
that a which they gave rise to 


on her way to India. But she was ere long unde- 
ceived. To her pain and surprise the colonel one day 


sult on poor 
one to give her counsel, no one to free 
her modes of annoy 
att declared that the colonel would certainly destroy 
himself, if she continued to treat 


This had a direful 
mind, 
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emanating from the flame is to be passed through which he had received so much kindness, and for every to Arthur the soft full blue eyes, light hair, and beau- 
medium of a bluetint,such as stained | member of which he felt so strong an affection. As tiful complexion of his Lang arnocee well known 
a coloured fluid, which shall absorb the excess a Mary, | as his own manly, embrowned were to her. 
d yellow rays, and transmit white light. Arthur | As the family refrained from unnecessarily speaking 
begin by describing the first, or the reflective " of the engagement of Harriet, she was not without 
of improving the colour of artificial light, as| Arthur Carey bade farewell to his friends, and em- | admirers at home ere she reached nineteen, but, 
barked for the Eldorado of the youth of Britain, the | gentle and flexible to a fault in disposition, she 
" " and at once refused them, declaring her heart 
surface of which should be stained or | this, and Mr Shirley in particular, because he had had 
y-blue or sure colour ; this reflector | occasion more than once to reprove his daughter for 
‘round the flame. The effeet of this her over-easy temperament, which, as he told her, was 
that all the light ing upwards is as likely to impair her happiness as the other ex- 
intereepted by the sloping sides of the reflector ; its : treme of obstinacy. * 
ones | destination. On his arrival there, he found these} However, as has been said, Harriet remained un- 
with | letters of much consequence. They introduced him | alterably faithful to the image of “ poor cousin Arthur,” 
i te acirele of friends who had a great deal in their apd wap with Mashing and that 
power, and gave him the opportunity of gaining thetr placed in her father’s a letter in which Arthur 
ma- | esteem. and so ensuring the future exercise their | at length tenderly and jon popen 4 entreated her to 
etal. complete his happiness, to come to him under the 
they re care of the bearer of the letter, who had gone to Eng- 
the land for a single month’s stay, and was about to return 
are | ha hoped to come t 
made, and answer very well; but the | lie had raised himself from the subordinate position in mm person for t , 
~ of tin- | Which he had commenced his Indian career, to a situ- | found this impracticable, without serious detriment 
ide, and | ation seldom held by one so young, and was already in | to his interests. The bearer of the letter was a Colonel 
pigment the enjoyment of an income much above his wants. Monson, a gentleman far advanced in years, who had : 
t to the | The prospects, also, which he had of further promo- Naeger iy ws care of Harriet (Arthur said) as a 
rine and | tion, were excellent, provided he pursued the same er would have done. Mr Shirley and his wife, : 
reflector | active and industrious line of conduct which he had | and indeed their whole family, had been so long accus- 
entered upon at his starting. tomed to look forward to the union of their daughter 
And what, does the mater think, wm Honan te with Arthur Carey, that they had no other feeling on 
which Arthur applied his first free earnings in India ! 
whiter and purer colour ; the light becomes delight- | The following extract from a letter written by him to 
fully cool and ble to the eyes, and, from its 
Whitenen, ts defining power is much incressd.” to Mr Shirley, more than I can ever repay. The re- 
The second method of improving the colour of arti- membrance of what he did for me never leaves, nor 
ficial light, is by causing it to pass through a medium 
and yellow rays. Dr Hunter does not approve much — - ; 
of the blue spectacles used for this purpose, as the my heart which is held by you and yours. Is this to 
is liable to overlook them, and as Sarde nshant> be wondered at! I had no parents, no home on earth, 
rate the heat of the light. A better plan, according | When you took me in, gave me a home, and supplied 
to me the place of parents. When I hear my young 
chimney, and with a conical of polished metal 
to throw down the light in a concentrated form, and con. 
i rough a compose her solitude, 
| partly through the uneasy feelings incidental to a first 
Dr Hunter conceives that where the light is not | | trip at sea. She derived, in this situation, some com- . 
above the level of the eye, and must fall on the organ, | : 
it is necessary to use shades as a preservative, and 
| She observed, also, that Mrs Watt began to soum 
| praises of the colonel, and to boast of his wealth, and of = 
| the magnificent establishment he maintained or could 
| maintain at Madras. Miss Shirley contented herself 
| knew so well the purpose for which she was now 
| sion of their minds. Nor did they conceal the circum- | tookedvantage of a moment = oo were lest = 
| stance from Harriet, who, whatever was the case with | t¢ make her an offer of his hand and fortune ! . 
Mrs Shirley, had by no means forgotten, youngas she | Harriet Shirley, it has been said, was of a nature 
was, the promise to poor Arthur. She was now about | rather deficient in firmness, but she could not —— 
| ten years of age, and, in accordance with the wish | her anger and disgust at this communication, “ Is it 
letter, her father devoted | possible, sir,” said she, “that you can be aware of the 
ia to the procuring of in- wens 
| structions for her, of a kind which the state of his aw ess me in this manner !” “ Engagement, Miss 
circumstances, as well as a sense of what was due to ey !” replied the colonel, “ you cannot call it an 
the rest of his family, would have otherwise forbidden | eogagement ! You have never seen Mr Carey—you 
| him te bestow on Gomme — be You are 
time, being a man of sense and prudence, care every respect ; ar that, since yo 
| not to trent the souteud & Ailes @3 solemn and | aware of it, this will be the first and last time I shall 
| binding engagement, resolving to be guided in the | be addressed on such a subject.” With these words, 
affair by after-circumstances. Miss Shirley turned away. and retired to her cabin to 
reflect with pain on this disagreeable confirmation of 
more honourable to Mr Shirley, as he was far from | her suspicions. ‘ 
Alas ! well would it have been for the peace of poor 
Harriet, had the firmness which she had shown on ‘ 
or means in behalf of one who ut very remote this occasion characterised her conduct permanently ! 
claims upon him. enabling him to increase the amount of his inclosure | Colonel Monson was not deterred from his purpose 
by what had passed. He repeated his addresses in the 
most pertinacious manner, till the 
lady was congistsly ‘hen she avoi 
' tter able to do so, from his advances in his protes- | his sight, he made his subservient friend, Mrs Watt, - 
sion. In the interval, Harriet Shirley had eprung ( 
po a beautiful and accomplished woman. And | : 
| 
he dialogue was serious one, thoug verha to this somew 
the child, in her youthful simplicity, was perfectly fn Arthur Carey! The truth is, that for several years | 
elect On 
| sttached lovers. Miniatures exe ; she was kept in a 
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last thrown himself overboard, 


to do. In reality, Miss Shirley soon afterwards saw | prod 


him brought on deck, just rescued from the waters in 
time to save his life. We shall draw a veil over the 
particulars of the scene that followed. Impelled 
persecution and terror, Miss Shirley became the 
of Colonel Monson at Cape Town, on the day on which 
the event happened which has now been related. 
Had Harriet Shirley known at the time that 
Colonel Monson, before he threw himself overboard, 
had paid two men liberally to stand in readiness to 
pick up, this sad affair might have ended other- 
wise. She did know of this mean and villanous 


‘We cannot describe what were Harriet’s feelings on 
learning this, nor shall we attempt to depict her suffer- 
ings on the remainder of the voyage between the Cape 


Madras. Let us hasten to the close of our story. 
Arthur waited and watched for the arrival 
of the Iris at Madras, with an eagerness and anxiety 


not to be described. As the appointed time drew 
near, his longings increased in ardour. Every leisure 
moment was spent in scanning the sea in the offi 
with his glass. On the very day which he had cal- 
culated upon, a ship—the Iris—did appear. Ar- 
thur lost not a moment in flying to the harbour. 
He threw himself into a boat, J | was rowed to the 
vessel’s side. With a heart beating with a thousand 
fond anticipations, he sprang upon deck. In an in- 
> Na of all the throng there, his eye selected a 
well-known face. It was one as death. Arthur 
. “Miss Shirley! Harriet !” he ex- 
claimed, as with open arms he made his way to- 
wards her; but at the sound of her name she cast 
her pte ef upon him, and, turning away, fell 
in a half-fainting state upon the bulwark of the ship. 
“ Stop, sir,” cried Colonel Monson, whom Arthur now 
saw as he reached Harriet’s side ; “this lady is not 
now Miss Shirley! She is my wife!” 

The averted of Harriet had partly alarmed 
the young man, and Colonel Monson’s words now 
came 5 wt him with the effect of a stroke of light- 
ning. shock was more than his mind could bear. 


He reeled, and fell upon the deck. When he was | shall 


raised and taken away, reason had fied for ever ! 

This is an “ ower true tale.” Harriet yet lives, and 
indeed is still a young woman; but is old in 
misery —a wretched, broken-hearted creature. The 
man whom she really loved, though she was weak 
enough Dod sagen herself to be betrayed into wedlock 
with » is an inmate of an asylum for the 


CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 
In consequence of the superior taste which is displayed 
in the ornamental designs in silk and other fabrics of 
continental manufacture, the British government a 
short time ago deputed William Dyce, Esq. to make 
& personal inquiry into the state of Schools of Desi 
in Prussia, Bavaria, and France, with a view to 
improvement of artistic education in this country. 
Mr Dyce having performed this honourable missi 
has, at the solicitation of the House of Commons, lai 
his rt before the President of the Board of Trade, 
and it is now published as a parliamentary r, for 
general information. We propose to give an abri 
view of Mr Dyce’s narrative and observations. 

In Prussia, the elementary and ulterior instruction 
of artists forms a considerable department of the ge- 
neral education established throughout the country. 
Every encouragement is given to the children of 

and middle classes to cultivate a taste for draw- 

, founded on the best models and the instruction 

masters. There are two principal wee ef 
schools, one at Berlin and the other at Dusseldorff, 
under the direction of the Royal Academies of these 
places. Besides these, there are twenty elementary 
schools of lesser importance in the provinces. ‘These 
are open to all without restriction, and serve for the 
instruction of candidates for the higher schools of the 
academies. In these public academical drawing-schools 
there are taught, . Drawing from the antique, &c. 
2. Modelling from the antique, &c. 3. Geometrical 
and architectural drawing. At the Royal Academy of 
Dusseldorf, besides an elementary class of this descri 
tion on week days, there is a Sunday school after 

ven gratuitously to poorer classes. pupi 
at these and similar schools are encouraged to proceed, 
and receive pecuniary assistance in their study of art, 
according as they show aptitude. Specimens of their 
work are forwarded to Berlin, and those who have 
distinguished themselves are rewarded with prizes, or, 
in remarkable cases, they receive pensions, to enable 
them to pursue their study at the metropolis. 
expenses of the schools are defrayed — by the 
opamp and partly by universal and subscrip- 


Besides this class of schools, there are two institu- 
tions at Berlin, the Gewerb Institut and the Bau 
Academie, both intended for instructing mechanics 


rushed | the na 


and in some to our 

Arts or Mechanics’ Institutions. The Prussian go- 
vernment appears to be more desirous of cultivating 


nm, 
than of rearing a mere body of designers, although that 


arrangement 
well adapted to a community in the i 
gence and social privileges, and forms a solid founda- 
tion for future fame in all branches of the fine arts. 

In Bavaria, the cultivation of every kind of orna- 
mental and useful art receives the most liberal encou- 
ragement. ‘The - of public instruction which has 
been devised by his present majesty, consists of six 
sections, embracing — Purely scientific education ; 
Purely popular education ; Agricultural, combined 
with scientific education; Technical or Industrial, 
combined with scientific studies ; and Technical, com- 
bined with popular instruction. Each of the six sec- 
tions commences in an elementary grade, and, accord- 
ing to its nature and purpose, finds its termination in 
some one of the superior steps. In all the sections of 
instruction, and in every grade, the study of art occu- 
pies a prominent place. It is considered to be the 

uty of all schoolmasters, and of all public officers of 
the districts where the schools are, to ae pupils, 
particularly those who show talent, to apply them- 
selves to drawing of various kinds, and to explain to 
their parents its importance. In the Polytechnic 
schools, which are of a high grade, the course of in- 
struction in drawing and Sadgehen is very complete, 
and on the soundest principles of exact science. Muck 
is done to improve the general taste, by the constant 
exhibition of the finest models of art, both in painting 
and sculpture. Nuremberg and Munich abound in 
the finest monuments of taste and industrial art. 

As respects the general cultivation of taste, and 
the advancement in scientific and artistic know 
both the Prussian and Bavarian routine of instruction 
is unexceptionable, but each fails in producing a body 
of individuals who are closely identified with that 
class of manufacturers of goods who require ornamental 

terns. In France, the routine of instruction in art 
Is more perfect than in other continental countries, 
as it includes that most important branch which bears 
directly on the designi 
turers, Of the various schools, elementary and acade- 
mic, for cultivating pupils for the higher branches of 
art, it is unnecessary to extract and we 

confine ourselves to that ¢ of seminaries 
which we should call Schools of Design. 

The principal school of this kind is at Lyons, the 
seat of the silk manufacture. All the students who 
enter the school commence as if they intended to 
become artists in the higher sense of the word, and it 


| is not till they have completed their exercises in the 


drawing and painting of the human figure from the 
por and the | living model, that they are called 
upon to decide whether their future pursuits shall 
tend towards design for industry, or the production 
of works of fine art. This circumstance, Ney | others, 
will account for the well-known fact, that the same 
individuals in France are frequently engaged in both 
pursuits. The order of study embraces an elementary 
class for principles No. 1 and 2, in which shadowing 
and the use of chalks are taught, class of drawing 
from casts, classes for drawing and ——_ figures, 
class of architecture and ornament, class for —_ 
flowers in distemper and oil, classes of engraving an 
sculpture, and classes de la mise en carte, or the art 
of agg, Smee wary on the cards for the Jacquard 
loom. student of design for silk is occupied one 
year in the = ancient ornament, arabesq 
&e., during which he is exercised also in designing 
original compositions. The class of flower painting 
lasts for two years, and the class of the theory of 
manufacture an indefinite period. The same students 
are frequently, and indeed generally, in the two latter 
at the same time, as the two ther constitute 
strictly the study of design for silk. The school is 
open from nine till two every day, from the Ist of 

ovember till the 3lst of March, and from eight till 
one from the Ist April till the 31st of A when a 
vacation of two months takes place. mayor of 
Lyons nominates the pupils, giving always a preference 
to the children of merchants or manufacturers who are 
themselves destined to the manufacture of silk. The 
school has ten masters or professors, and its annual 
cost is 28,580 frances, of which 25,480 francs is allowed 
by the town of Lyons, and 3100 franes by the govern- 
ment. 


Besides the branches of instruction given in the 
school, there are others connected with its main pur- 
pose taught in the same building. These are a course 
of anatomy applied to the arts, which ven every 
Thursday from three to four, in the aaloon of the 
Museum of Natural History ; and a course of practi- 
cal geometry on Sunday, at one o’clock. The latter is 
coieatel with open doors. Besides the school and 
these public lectures, there is a museum of pictures, 


The | antiquities, and casts of ancient sculpture, which is 


always open to the students, and to the public on 
Sunda and Thursday ; a museum of natural history, 
and a lib , are also accessible at certain times to 
the pupils of the school. 

“ On a review of the method of instruction adopted 
in the school of Lyons,” says Mr Dyce in his Report, 


of patterns for manufac- | and 


‘in France is not 


“ so far as it is connected with mannfacture, it appears 
to me to exhibit the true principle on which a choad 
of design o— to be constituted, whether it confine 
itself to one branch of industry, or extend its opera- 
tions over the whole field of ornamented manufacture. 
By the account I ro of it, the instruction will 
be observed to be twofold ; one part relating to the 
general study of art, and the other to the process of 
manufacture to which art is to be applied ; the latter 
naturally giving rise to what constitutes the ultimate 
purpose of the school; namely, the practice of the 
particular species of design which is ada; to the 
reproductive capabilities of the fabric. Thus it will 
be seen that the elements of the education of an in- 
dustrial artist, which in the German system are di- 
vided among two or three separate schools, are here 
to be found united in one ; that is to say, the relation 
of ornamental design to taste, and the principles of 
fine art, and its practical relation to manufacture, 
equally form the business of the school of Lyons.” 

The kind of instruction given at this school makes 
the study of the more elevated branches of art so 
common or of easy access, that there is much less pre- 
tension about French than English artists, for what 
many can do is of comparatively small esteem. It is 
considered no degradation in an artist to adopt pattern- 
drawing as a profession, because this pursuit is every 
whit as respectable as that of portrait or any other 
kind of painting, and is probably as well remunerated. 

“ The business of the pattern-designer and metteur 
en carte (putter of the design on the card) both in the 
same person, does not cease with the mere production 
of a drawing on paper 5 he also superintends its being 
set up and worked in the loom; and thus he is en- 
abled to correct, to retouch (if I may be allowed the 
expression), and to finish his design. So complete is 
the co-operation between the designer and the pattern- 
weaver, that both may be said to be engaged about 
one object ; the latter being an instrument in the 
hands of the former to accomplish a work of art, 
towards the production of which the labours of the 
designer really tend, a pattern wrought in silk, and 
not one sketched on paper. 

There is no circumstance, indeed, in France, con- 
nected with the application of design, not merely to 


the silk manufacture, but to every branch of industry, - 


that deserves more especial notice than the high esti- 
mation in which industrial artists are held, and the free 
unrestrained exercise of their judgment and taste, 
which is consequently allowed to them in all matters 
over which their peculiar abilities ought ame Ang 
give them control. So entire is the confidence which 
the Lyonese manufacturer re in his designer, 
that 1 have been assured by the head of one of the 
principal houses there, that in many cases he did not 
see the patterns till they were produced in silk, being 
quite satisfied that in every matter where taste was 
concerned, the artist must know better than he. In 
short, a French pattern-designer is looked upon in his 
sphere precisely in the same light as a professor of fine 
art 


I am quite persuaded that if there is one cause more 
powerful than another which has contributed to 
or which now presents an obstacle to the progress 
taste in British manufacture, it is the ed position 
which pattern-designers occupy—a position in which 
their talents find no scope for developement, and 
their taste and judgment as artists are set at nought. 
The mechanical business of copying, altering, or 
dovetailing patterns, already in some shape in the 
British or foreign market (which is all that a drafts- 
man is now called upon to do), is neither lucrative, 
nor does it hold out the very smallest ese of that 
kind of reputation and applause which French iy ye 
individually enjoy, and which every one knows is the 
most powerful motive for exertion with young artists ; 
the consequence is, that if a youth of natural ability 
thinks he has any rane w of succeeding in 
the higher walks of art, he will rather take his chance 
in this than submit to the thankless drudgery to which 
he is exposed as a pattern draftsman. 

In Lyons, the commercial value of taste is reckoned 
so high, that when a young man displays remarkable 

wers, a house will admit him to a partnership, 
in order completely to monopolise his services. Even 
in general employment, a Lyonese pattern-designer 
in good practice realises as much as 10,000 franes per 
annum ; which, considering the =. value of 
money in Lyons and any town in land, must be 
reckoned a sum much beyond the conceptions of re- 
muneration on the part of English manufacturers. 
But why is this? For this obvious reason: the 
French manufacturer incurs little or no expense 
for the purchase of foreign designs ; he does not em- 
ploy agents to obtain, at all aol, 6 tern of 
every new article that ap in the London or 
Paris market ; he never suffers the loss (so frequent 
in this country) arising from his having manufactured 
the same pirated design simultaneously with three or 
four other houses; and therefore it is that he can 
afford to pay his artist highly. Though the sum he 
thus expends may appear large, the outlay on patterns 
i greater than it is in England, if in- 
deed it be so great. But the difference is this, that 
the money which in France is paid directly to the 
artist, is in England frittered away on expedients for 
superseding the employment of original rs j— 
expedients which, if law and honesty are to be taken 
into account, cannot be reckoned other than illegiti- 
mate, and which, if prudence, must, I fear, be thought 
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state of alarm, became a | very § 
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nality, which is not only the great c : 

the French, but is ly the advan which the 
Frerch manufacturer gains by paying liberally for the 
assistance and judgment of highly educated artists. 


Mr Dyce concludes by recommendi 
ernment to the of Design in 
merset House, certain kinds of apparatus connected 
with ee , with the view of render- 
ing the studies of the pupils more practical ; but we 
should doubt whether this will have any powerful 
effect, in improving the patterns of our various manu- 
factures. In this country, ly, the public taste 
is defective, and there lies the foundation of our poor 
patterns in all branches of art. Improve taste by in- 
troducing elementary drawing into all our schools, let 
there be a free and constant exhibition of works of art, 
and let encouragement be given to artists and designers 
according to merit, without regard to rank or party in- 
terest, and we shall have little to fear for the improve- 
ment of our more ——— class of manufactures. In 
England, fashion is often led by very vulgar circum- 
stances, and the designer, instead of — upon, 
has to follow the taste, however absurd. In France, 
as we learn, they manage these things better. “ De- 
sign for industry,” says Mr Dyce, “is not an ab- 
stract thing ; it is not the business of the designer to 
produce good patterns for any a? condition of 
manufacture, but, taking it as he finds it, to bring 
his cultivated taste to bear on its improvement. It 
is the fashion of each su ing season that he has 
to deal with. The practice of French manufacturers 
in this respect seems to me worthy of being noticed. 
It is, I believe, considered by them that fashion is 
something more than the mere caprice of the moment ; 
and though individuals of rank or of celebrity of some 
kind may for atime give a particular bias to the mode, 
yet that the current of taste in the ordinary matters 
of life has its origin in, and takes its direction from, the 
general character and habits of society. Hence they 
say, if we refer to the history of any past age, 
we shall find the records of its literature and its art, 
and the remains of its every-day appliances of life, 
all ing of some common character or senti- 
‘ment. Acting on this notion, the manufacturers of 
France make it their business to discern accurately 
the characteristics of the under-current of feeling to 
which fashion and its changes are sup to be due, 
and by this means to keep pace with people’s incli- 
nations, and even to anticipate them. ‘We know,’ 
said one of the Lyonese manufacturers to me, ‘that 
when the fashion of this year shall have run its course, 
every one will have a longing for something new ; yet 
not absolutely new, but something to which the present 
mode naturally tends. ‘That something which in the 
world of fashion is only an indefinite sentiment, in 
fact, a mere predisposition, we endeavour to render pal- 
pable, to give it a strongly pronounced character, and 
assign it a name.’” 


COOKS AND COOKERY. 

Some acute and discriminate philosopher has defined 
man to be a “ cooking animal.” e full force and 
accu of this definition may not be apparent at 
first sight, but a moment’s consideration will satisfy 
clusively a “ ing” ani or the parrot and the 
starlin; vahese with him the endowment of articulated 
talk. e cannot term him par excell 
ing” animal, for the elephant and the dog, not to 
speak of other creatures, exhibit well-marked degrees, 
at least, of the faculty of ratiocination. Nor can we 
style him a “ house-building” animal, for birds inhabit 
tenements of their own erection, every whit as perfect 
as his. As little can we say that he is the only 
“ clothes-wearing” being, for, admitting that neither 
shell-fish, nor the of the ephemeral 
creation, make use of what may be properly called 

ts, there is at least one little insect, the clothes- 
moth, which makes for itself a dress of wool lined 
with silk, as dexterously as any tailor, and wears it 
as gracefully as any human exquisite.* So that, after 
all, the definition alluded to is — means a joke, 
but, in reality, the most correct could be given. 
No ani creature but man, as far as we are 
aware, cooks its food. 

This great distinctive quality has been called abun- 
dantly into exercise by mankind, at all times since the 
beginning of the world. It may be imagined by some 
people that our luxurious age is peculiarly the age of 
Soatha, but this is very far from being the case. The 
Greeks and a — the niceties of the culi- 
nary art to a pitch exceeding any thing thought of 
even by the Udes ora Caréme of po da: Could either 
of these famous moderns entertain a higher sense of 
the duties and dignity of a master of their art than 
the Greek head cook, who thus speaks in Athenzus ! 
The passage is translated in D’Israeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature. 

I never enter in my kitchen, I! 

But sit apart, and in the cool direct ; 
Observant of whate’er may pass within, 

The scullions’ toil. I guide the mighty whole, 
Explore the causes, prophesy the dish. 


’Tis thus I speak: ‘leave, leave that ponderous ham ; 
Keep up the fire, and lively play the flame 


* See Kirby and Spence, or Paley’s Natural Theology (People’ 
Edition, page 64). 


Steep well glociscus in its sauce, 
And boil that in a cullender ; 
This eel requires more salt and Fy 


*Tis thus, my friend, I make the concert play. 
And then no useless dish my table crowds ; 


ts 
My ordered dishes in their courses chime. 

Some of the great Greek cooks, of the cast of the 
preceding gentleman, carried their art to such perfec- 
tion that they were able to serve up a whole pig, boiled 
on one side, and roasted on the other ; and stuffed besides, 
though without visible mark of the knife upon it. The 
inventor of this feat was cruel enough to keep the pro- 
cess secret for a whole year; at length peasernich, 
that he had bled the animal to death by a small 
wound under the shoulder, by which he had ex- 
tracted the entrails piecemeal ; that he had forced the 
stuffing down the throat ; and that by means of barley 

he had prevented the — EO one side, havin 

iled it afterwards. = is said of Ga Soe 
cooks, that, by their saltings, picklings, and fryings, 
they could actually make a turnip pass for any kind of 
fish or flesh they chose ! 

One ancient epicure, by name Philoxenus, made 
himself famous by habituating himself to the touch 
and taste of water scalding hot, that he might feel the 
less impediment in an hottest dishes. A 
congenial spirit appeared in the Roman Apicius, who 
alee a voyage to Africa, in a time of tempest, merely 
because he had heard that the shrimps were — 
there. Finding this to be a mistake, he turned 
back on Africa with contempt. ; 

We might ly prolong our notices of ancient 
cookery and epicurism, but it is our wish to leave some 
pony be matters of more modern date. In casting 
our eye downwards from antiquity, we light upon one 
prominent culinary figure the famous 

atel, cook to the great Prince of Condé. Vatel was 
a worthy professor of his art, and profoundly sensible 
of its dignity and importance. His death, as recorded 
by Madame Sevigné, is one of the finest touches of the 
(it would be almost cruel to say mock-) heroic, that 
ever was perpetuated by pen or press. Louis XIV. 
had gone to Chantilly to visit the Condé. Vatel— 
whom the acute Sevigné does not hesitate to term “a 
man eminently distingui for taste, and whose 
abilities were equal to the government of a state,” not 
tos of a kitchen—Vatel was put — his mettle. 
S king (says Sevigné) arrived on Thursday night ; 
the walk, and the collation, which was served in a 

place set apart for the purpose, and strewed with jon- 
quils, were just as they should be. Supper was served, 
but there was no roast meat at one or two of the 
tables, on account of Vatel’s having been obliged to 
provide several dinners more than were expected. This 
affected his spirits, and he was heard to say several 
times, ‘1 have lost my fame! I cannot this 
disgrace |’ ‘My head is quite bewildered,’ said he to 
Gourville. ‘I have not had a wink of sleep these twelve 
nights ; I wish you would assist me in giving orders. 
Gourville did all he could to comfort and assist him ; 
but the failure of the roast meat (which, however, did 
not happen at the king’s table, but at some of the other 
twenty-five), was always uppermost with him. Gour- 
ville mentioned it to the prince, who went directly to 
Vatel’s apartment, and said to him, ‘ Every thing i 
extremely well conducted, Vatel ; nothing could be 
more admirable than his majesty’s supper.” ‘ Your 
highness’s goodness,’ replied he, ‘overwhelms me ; I am 
sensible that there was a deficiency of roast meat at two 
tables.’ ‘ Not at all,’ said the prince ; ‘ do not perplex 
pune, and all will go well.’ Midnight came : the 

reworks did not succeed ; they were covered with a 
thick cloud ; they cost sixteen thousand francs. At 
four o’clock in the morning, Vatel went round, and 
found every body asleep ; he met one of the under- 
purveyors, who was just come in with only two loads 
of fish. ‘ What! said he, ‘is this all?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
said the man, not knowing that Vatel had dispatched 
other people to all the sea-ports round. Vatel waited 
for some time ; the other dy did not arrive ; 
his head grew distracted ; he thought there was no 
more fish to be had ; he flewto Gourville. ‘Sir,’ said 
he, ‘I cannot outlive this disgrace.’ Gourville laughed 
at him; Vatel, however, went to his apartment, and 
setting the hilt of his sword against the door, after two 
ineffectual attempts, succeeded in the third, in forcing 
the sword through his heart. At that instant the 
carriers arrived with the fish ; Vatel was inquired 
after to distribute it; they ran to his apartment, 
knocked at the door, but received no answer ; upon 
which they broke it open, and found him weltering in 
his blood. A messenger was immediately dispatched 
to acquaint the prince with what had happened, who 
was like a man in despair. The duke wept, for his 
Burgundy journey depended upon Vatel. prince 
related the whole affair to his majesty with an expres- 
sion of great concern : it was considered as the conse- 
quence of too nice a sense of honour ; some b! 
others praised him for his courage. The king said he 
had put off this excursion for more than a yom, 
because he was aware that it would be attended with 
infinite trouble, and told the ley that he ought to 
have had but two tables, and not have been at the 
expense of so many, and declared he would never suffer 


vane" so again ; but all this was too late for poor 


Here was indeed a man fit to be a chef de ouisi 
as the French impressively call a culinary professor 
the highest order. But more recent days have not 
been without his equals. “Two shall be named, 
eminently great,” Ude and Caréme. Louis Bus- 


> put salt into a soup of his 
cook’s) composition.” “Cookery is an art (says Mon- 
sieur Ude) which requires much time, intelligence, and 
activity, to be acquired in perfection. Music, dancing, 
fencing, painting, and mechanics in general, possess 
ye under twenty years of age, whereas in the 
line of cooking, pre-eminence never occurs under 
thirty. We see daily at concerts and academies, young 
men and women who display the greatest abilities ; 
but in our line nothing but the most consummate 
experience can elevate a man to the rank of chief pro- 
Jessor. What science demands more study than cookery ¢ 
Why should we not be proud of our knowledge 
cookery? It is the soul of festivity at all times, and 
to all ages. How many i have been the con- 
sequence of meeting at dinner! How much good 
fortune has been the result of a good supper!” In 
accordance with the spirit of these portion M. Ude 
is said to have told Sir Humphry Davy one day, “ — 
Sromfrederi, de Society of de Royal Institution 
not nevare be complet till dere is one chair of cookery.” 
Monsieur de Caréme is a modern and living French 
cook, of perhaps still higher celebrity. He is of a 
house of cooks ; one of his lineal ancestors, the founder 
of the family, having been cook to the convivial pope, 
Leo X.; by inventing a peculiar soup for whom, as @ 
dish for Lent, he got the name of Jean de Caréme 
(Jack-a-Lent). e descendant of Jack-a-Lent is 
chef de cuisine to the millionary Baron de Rothschild. 
As he grew up, his hereditary talents gradually de- 
veloped themselves, and he became so greatly renowned 
over all Europe, that the Emperor of Russia and va- 
rious other sovereigns sought his services. He accepted 
an offer from George I1V., then regent, but remained 
ay oe months in the English prince’s household, 
declaring as he left it, according to report, that “ it 
was a boorish establishment.” fie certainly did not 
quit England because due honour was not paid to his 
talents, for the great of London did not disdain to pay 
immense prices for his second-hand patties after they 
had made their appearance at the nt’s table. 
ee finally by the Baron de Rothsehild (brother 
of the great London Rothschild), Caréme received 
from him an allowance greater than monarchs could 
afford. Lady Morgan, in her “ France in 1829-30,” 
has become the recorder of this culi artist’s 
merits, and the fussy reverence, but ightly hid un- 
der a tone of exaggeration and banter, with which she 
speaks of him, is ‘most amusing. “ immortal 
Caréme,” such “ wry as Caréme,” a “ man at 
the head of his class,” this “extraordinary and cele- 
brated person” —suelf are the appropriate terms which 
she ewe s in mentioning him. She was asked to 
Rothschild’s to dinner. Previously to this time, “ I 
had no experience,” says she, “ of the works of Caréme. 
I had yet to judge (in his own words) of those me- 
liorations in his art, Deer ~ by the ‘ intellectual 
faculties of a renowned practitioner.’ I did not hear 
the announcement of dinner without emotion. To do 
justice to the science and research of a dinner so 
served, would require a knowledge of the art equal to 
that which uced it. Distillations of the most 
delicate viands, extracted in ‘ silver dews,’ with che- 


’ ‘ On tepid clouds of rising steam,’ 

‘ormed the basis of all. Every meat preserved its own 
natural aroma; every vegetable its own shade of 
verdure. With less genius than went to the compo- 
sition of this dinner, men have written epic poems ; 
and if crowns were distributed to cooks as to actors, 
the wreaths of Pasta or Sontag, divine as they are, 
never were more fairly won than the laurel which 
should have graced the brow of Caréme, for this spe- 
cimen of the intellectual perfection of an art, the stan- 
dard ot ane modern civilisation! On good 
cookery depends good health ; on good health depends 
the permanence of a good organisation ; and on these 
the whole excellence in the structure of human s0- 
ciety. 

ented next to Monsieur Rothschild, 1 
took occasion to insinuate, after the soup (for who 
would utter a word before ?), that I was not wholl 
unworthy of a place at a table served by Caréme, as 
was already well acquainted, theoretically, with his 
merits. ‘ Ah, well,’ said Monsieur Rothsehi id, laugh- 
ing, ‘he, on his side, has also relished your wo 
and here is a proof of it.’ I really blush, like Sterne’s 
accusing spirit, as I give in the fact ; but he pointed 
to a column of the most ingenious confectionery ar- 
chitecture, on which my name was inscribed in spun 
sugar. My name written in sugar! Ye Quarterlys 
and Blackwoods, and thou, false and faithless West- 
minster! Ye who have never traced my proscribed 
name but in gall! think of ‘ Lady Morgan’ in sugar! 

_All I could do under my triumphant emotion I 
did. I begged to be introduced to the celebrated and 
flattering artist, and promised, should I ever again 


sh * because the t bulk of patterns Reneath these lobster-patties ; patient here, 
vary present system Fixed as a statue, skim, incessant skim. 
ust inevitably want the stamp of novelty and origi- _ 
tt well that piece of kid on either side 
ual; that sweet-bread boil not overmuch.” e e, a Frenchman irth, was coo 
wifortunate Louis XV1.el Founss, 
Harmonious ranged, and consonantly just ! the Earl of Sefton, and, finally, steward to the Duke 
f York,” as he himself tells us in his great work, 
ntitled the “French Cook.” The high value which 
he set upon his art may be partly gathered from the 
ecredited story, that he left the service of the Earl of 
Sefton, because that nobleman’s eldest son, Lord Moly- 
| mica precis 10n, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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trouble the public with my idleness, to devote a tribu- 
tary page to his genius, and to my sense of his merits, 
literary and culinary. [The cook had written a work 
on his science.] Caréme was sent for after coffee, and 
was presented to me in the vestibule of the chateau 
by his master. He was a well-bred gentleman, per- 
fectly free from pedantry ; and when we had mutually 
complimented each other on our various works, he 
waiting to take him to Paris.” 
i ‘or any further re: or qu 
to ph and cookery in a more elevated 
light than has been here done by Lady Morgan, who 
own herself truly worthy of her great! subject. 
we leave the illustrious Careme to command the 
“aids of his staff,’ to loll in “his carriage,” and to 
his to be, 


luxuries. For the straggling character, generally, of 
our anecdotes, the reader must pardon us, for 
no other object in view at the outset 
ether a few such loose illustrations 
animal.” We have merely to 

remark in conclusion, that that definition of man 
applies universally. All men cook, and enjoy. cookery 
the poor, as well as the employers des and 
Carémes. e never shall forget the earnestness and 
with which an ancient shoemaker once on a 


E 


family, and was asked by a friend soon after the nup- 
tials pleased bio sponse “ Eh, man,” 
says he in ly, “she isa prime ane! Dashit, 1 be- 
lieve she d make a stew out 0’ bend-leather, and a 
hashie out 0’ insoles 
f TRAITS OF LONGEVITY. 
‘THERE are certain constitutions formed by nature so 
robust, with all the animal organs so perfect, that they 
endure to a t age, even in defiance of all rules of 
imen. ‘They can bear both excess and privation. 
A mode of living that would be too rich and stimulat- 
ing for ordinary frames, only conduces to their 
health and vigour, while out of poor materials their 
vigorous digestion can concoct a wholesome nourish- 
ment, on which weaker stomachs would be thrown 
into disease and atrophy. It does not follow from 
this, however, that a strict regimen is useless, or that 
excess to the generality of men is not highly injurious. 
A happily constituted temperament may be indepen- 
dent of rules, and may resist the effects of their in- 
t; while, on the other hand, the observance 
of rules of sobriety and moderation will have a decided 
and wonderful e on those constitutions in which 
there are such weaknesses as produce the tendency to 
disease. Generally speaking, too, it will be found that 
the most perfect temperaments are less dis to 
excess or i arities than feebler ones. isa 
happy condition of animal existence in which the en- 
a of health, of simple fare, and of the free air 
heaven, are all the stimulants necessary, while a 
eraving for undue excitement is too frequently the 
teristic of an irregular physical as well as men- 
tal constitution. 

The effect of regimen on health and longevity is no 
where more strikingly exhibited than in the celebrated 
example of Cornaro. Previous to detailing this case, 
however, it must be remarked, that Cornaro’s consti- 
tution appears to have been naturally of a peculiar 
kind, so that the striet regimen which he practised is 
not intended to be held up as a model for all ordina 
livers; his case affords, however, an instructive example 
of the effects of diet and regimen, both on the body 
and the mind, and in this view cannot be too fre- 
quently appealed to. 

Lewis Cornaro was of a noble Venetian family, and 
‘was born about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
He appears originally to have been of an ardent, san- 
guine disposition, fond of pleasure and enjoyment, and 
of excitable passions, This temperament overhurried 
him into a career of yee and sensual enjoyment, 
which he pursued till his thirty-fifth year. “About 
this period his constitution gave way ; pains in his 
sides and stomach tormented Tim ; symptoms of gout 
made their appearance, with irregular appetite, t 3 
and a slow consuming fever. In this wretched con- 
dition he st on for some time, trying the effect 
of medicines without any benefit, while his constitu- 
tion sank more and more, till at last his physicians 
declared that nothing could rescue him but a total 
change of his mode of life, and a rigid restriction of 
his diet and regimen. Cornaro had sufficient st: h 
of mind, and firmness of purpose, at last to adopt this 
advice ; he restricted his diet to the simplest fare, and 
took of this a very moderate allowance—r d his 

dissipated life—avoided excess of heat, cold, 
and ext fatigue—took timely 
in short, obse 


very short time he was astonished at the 
¢ehange which took place in his system, and in less 
than a year he found his health completely restored. 
He ever after most rigidly adhered to his s diet 
which amounted to twelve ounces in all ily, and 
consisted of bread, meat of the simplest kind, yolk of 
eee: and soup, with fourteen ounces of a mild wine. 
this allowance he enj perfect bodily health 
and vigour, and a freedom from all physical ailments. 
His min too, seemed to share in the beneficial regi 
men, passions became less irritable, his 


a strict and proper regimen. In all, 
beneficial 


more buoyant, and his judgment more cool and con- 
enjoyment of excellent health, but on two i 
occasions it enabled him to sustain disasters w 
have proved fatal to many others. While a grievous 
and protracted lawsuit was carried an him by 
werful rivals, by which his patrimonial estate was 
imminently endangered, joined to the of 
being deprived of his nobility through the bad conduct 
of some of his relati he remained cool and undis- 
turbed till an honourable decision at last was given in 
his favour, whereas his brother and some other rela- 
tions sank under the persecution and died. On another 
occasion, he was thrown from his and be- 
sides being much bruised, had his arm dislo- 
eated. The most serious apprehensions for his life 
were entertained by his friends and physicians, and 
the most active treatment was urged upon him ; but, 
confident in his own constitution, he would not even 
allow bleeding, or other evacuations, and by the most 
i means recovered in a very short time. 
“Moreover, it is known in what manner I pass my 
time so as not to find life a burthen, seeing I can con- 
trive to d every hour of it with the st de- 
light tad chan having frequent opportunities of 
conversing with many honourable gentlemen. Then, 
when I cannot enjoy their conversation, I betake 
myself to the reading of some good book. When I 
have read as much as I like, I write, endeavouring in 
this as in every thing else to be of service to others to 


y | the utmost of my power. 


At the same seasons every year I revisit some of 
the neighbouring cities, and see such of my friends 
as live there, taking the greatest pleasure in their 
company and conversation, and by means I also 
enjoy the conversation of other men of parts who live 
in the same place, such as architects, painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, and husbandmen. But what delights 
me most in a is the contemplation of the 
scenery and other beauties of the places I passthrough.” 
At the age of sevent ~cight, in compliance with the 
entreaties of his fri e in his allowance 
both of solid and liquid food by the addition of four 
ounees daily ; even this slight change he found had 
such an effect upon him, that in eight days, from his 
usual cheerful active habits, he became ish and 
melancholy, so that nothing could please him, and he 
was so strangely disposed, that he knew not what to 
say to others, or what to do with himself. On the 
twelfth day he was attacked with a most violent pain 
in the side, which continued for many hours, and was 
sueceeded by a fever, which did not leave him for a 
month, rendering him restless and sleepless, and re- 
ducing him to a mere skeleton. After this he at- 
tempted no further change in his usual diet, and 
enjoyed uninterrupted health till his death. 
though he ied early, he was pretty far ad- 
vanced in years before a child was born to him. His 
anxious wish for a successor to his ample possessions 
was at last realised in the birth of a daughter. ‘This, 
his only child, he lived to see become a matron, and 
die mother of eight sons and three daughters. It is 
delightful to read in the treatises which he has left to 
rity the manner in which he passed his old age. 
e seems to have been one of those few beings espe- 
cially favoured by heaven, and by his practice so 
worthy of its favour, as if in order to show to frail 
natde what a beautiful thing a good life is even on 
this earth. Born in a genial climate, the possessor of 
an ample estate, of an active firm mind and cheerful 
temperament, a lover of his country, of his species, 
and of his God—rescued from a career of sinful folly, 
he had his life extended to one hundred years, and 
spent an active existence in the improvement of his 
estate, in services of the community, in the pleasures 
of literature, and in the bosom of his family—an old 
man, vigorous, cheerful, and playful to the last, among 
a happy group of playful grandchildren. 


With all the excusable garrality of an . 
he thus tells us of his habits. “I will now give an ac- 
count of my recreations, and the relish which I find 
at this stage of life, in order to convince the public 
that the state I have now attained to is by no means 
death, but real life ; such a life as by many is deemed 
happy, since it abounds with all the happiness which 
can be enjo in this world. And this testimon 
they will give in the first place, because they see, an 
not without the greatest amazement, the good state 
of health and spirits which I enjoy—how I mount my 
horse without any assistance or advan of situa- 
tion, and how I not only ascend a single flight of 
stairs, but climb up a hill from bottom totop. Then 
how gay, pleasant, and good-humoured I am !—how 
agreeable thought plains, the fills, the vers, 
agreeable thought !—the plains, t e rivers, 
and fountains, amid which are situated many fine 
houses and gardens. Nor am I prevented from these 
yo me A any decay of my senses; they being 

thank , in their highest 
larly my palate, which now relishes better the simple 
fare I eat wherever I may be, than it formerly did 
most delicate dishes when I led an irregular life.” 

But his enjoyments are not all personal or selfish ; 
he enters warmly into the agricultural improvements 
of his country—the draining of marshes, and the me- 
lioration of the soil ; and looks with anxious solicitude 
to the completion of extensive improvements of the 
port, as likely to contribute to the commercial welfare 
of the state, of whose interests he speaks with all the 
warmth and ardour of a true patriot. 


Like all benignant characters, the 
of th had peculiar charms for him. He thus in- 
troduoes into his domesti evening cele That 
no comfort might be wanting to 


all the offs 
eighteen, the youngest two ; pring of 
one father and blessed with 


oungest wa) y with ; indeed, children 
From threo to five are-caly fit for p y. ‘Those above 
that age I make companions of ; and as nature has 
bestowed very fine voices upon them, I amuse myself 
besides with seeing and hearing them me 
on various instruments. Nay, I sing myself, as I have 
a better voice now, and aclearer and louder pipe, than 
Such are the recreations 

my old age.” 

Thus the good old man continued to enjoy life till 
he passed his hundredth year. He slept away with- 
out disease, or pain, or agony, in the spring of 1566. 


the noble Italian. 


John Macafpin was a native of Jura, one of the 
Hebridian islands. He lived to the age of 119 years, 


comfortable circumstances 


a 
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This he continued till he was about twenty- 

of age, when, in leaping out of a boat, he 
Feil, and strack his’ foot agninst the ground. The 
contusion degenerated into an ulcer, which conti- 
nued, under neglect or bad treatment, to increase for 
two During this period he paid no regard to 
his diet, eating salt meat, fish, or any thing that came 
in the way, and ve ing frequently to excess. no 
consequence was, that his constitution gave way, 
the ulcer continued to increase. A medical friend to 
whom he applied, in order to compel him to give over 
his habits of life, took him to live at his house during 
the period of cure ; and by enforcing a strict regimen 
to his patient, brought about a complete cure in the 


course of three months. Macalpin, on his return 
home, was so impressed with the eficent effects of 
temperance, both for his comfort and health, that he 


ever afterwards practised it, and in uence en- 

- uninterrupted good health for the remainder of 
is long life. As illustrative of local manners, it may 

oe he uninteresting to give a detail of his mode of 
ving. 

It was the custom at that time over all the High- 
lands, and especially emengiie common people of the 
isles, to make but two meals a-day. They breakfasted 
about nine or ten in the morning, and supped about 
six or seven ; this last being the principal meal. Mac- 
alpin followed this custom ; he went.to bed with the 
and rose lark. If he bee out soon 
as up, and the morning ay oggy. 
mouthful of ‘ore ill 
b time. His constant breakfast was — 
butter, and cheese, or eggs, with gruel made of 
water half milk. His supper was or flesh, for the 
most part boiled. The flesh was boiled with greens 
or roots, the soup of which was thickened with a 
little oatmeal, which he drank plentifully. His fish 
were generally boiled in as much water as simply co- 
vered them ; this water was thickened into a sow 
with a little meal and milk, and eaten along with 
white fish. His general rule was to rise from table 
with an appetite to eat more, and the liquids he used 
were always at least four times the quantity of the 
solids. If he used harder exercise at one time than 
another, he ate a little more than usual; but at no 
time did Deny or eat of but one sort of food 
at a meal. He never drank water till it was pangs = 4 
boiled, and poured over a toast of bread ora lit 

afterwards allowed to cool. This he 
used for his constant drink between meals. His bread 
was for the most part made of barley meal, but he 
also ate oat cake when the others could not be pro- 
cured. He never indulged in fermented liquors of 
kind, except on two occasions 
yy and Martin- 


mind, free from passion, but, when ro was by no 
co general, 


If at time he felt his sygbem in the least de- 
ranged, he had recourse to abstinence, and the pro- 


— motion ¢ 
| he used 
oatmeal 
was add 
of the ¢ 
flannel « 
in the 1 
| creased, I have the additional comfort of seeing a kind : 1 wh 
of immortality in a succession of descendants ; for as toy wit 
| often as I return home, I find there before me, not o: He rem 
but grie 
Cullode 
which 
| of health—and, by what as yet appears, fond of learn. at the ¢ 
T 
Mr W 
made 8 
; yond questi periati ve worthy Of ali these the sls 
nd qu ly latively Lhe 
“Ww 
of grea 
bread 
adjoin 
by 
was 
The history of John Macalpin, a Highland drover, small : 
’ » will form a good companion to that of Cornaro, as it; tl 
illustrative of the effects of temperance under a severer were ¢ 
hime gave utterance to the following saying. 6 ha climate, and in a different station of life from that of of age 
married a woman who had long been cook in a wealth ee noses, 
what 
| and retamed all nis faculties till His death, WhICh too of cor 
place in the year 1745. When a boy, he was rather race, 
, of slow growth, and was affected with boils and erup- ditior 
| tions of the skin. His father died and left him in with 
the age of eighteen. nose | 
he was accustomed hopel 
| to drink hard, sit up late, and lead an irregular life. offer 
eithe 
own | 
quan 
and 
Atfé 
med: 
tall, 
In 
of n 
ua 
Nat 
capt 
The 
serv 
had 
of 1 
not 
vari 
ing 
pat 
wel 
ove 
fec' 
anc 
the 
Be 
bu: 
mas, when he went to pay rent to the landlord, 
and then only very sparingly. Drams he forswore ; 
but if obliged to be long in the cold, or exposed to wet, ¥ 
he took the yolk of an egg, a little honey, and a glass 
of whisky mixed together, and drank it off; but this 
was only done on very rare oceasions. He used no 
snuff or tobacco in any shape. He took a great deal 
of exercise, was of an active, cheerful, and — 
| ms Manner was mild an or earing, ana the 
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motion of a free perspiration ; for the latter purpose 
he used at bed-time a warm drink composed of thin 


of the country, a kilt or belted plaid, with a piece of 
lt or bel 
in morning, 
l which came in his way, and thus continued all 
y with wet feet, very frequently till he went to bed. 
He remained to the last free from physical disease ; 
but grief for some friends who fell in the battle of 
Culloden, was thought to have brought on his death, 
which he met with Christian fortitude and resignation, 
at the age of a hundred and nineteen years. 


THE SLAVE-MARKET AT CAIRO. 
Mr Wipe, from whose “ Travels” we have already 


made several ves the following aceount of 
the slave-market at , which he visited after the 
mad-house :— 


“ We next visited the slave-market, which is here 
of great extent. It was remarkable that as a seller of 
bread sat at the gate of the mad-house, the —~ 
adjoining the gate of the slave-market was occupi 
by a vender of koorbags, or Arab whips. Within 

open court, surrounded by a number of 
small chambers, which rose in terraces around 
it; these contained = _ class of ome who 
were all Abyssinian gi m ten to eighteen years 
of age, with a yellowish olive compan, ne straight 
noses, handsome features, and icularly melting 
black eyes, the hair long and black, and the lips some- 
what thicker than those of persons of a similar cast 
of countenance, which, yy melancholy in this 
race, was rendered more so by their present sad con- 
dition. All were decently dressed, many decorated 
with silver anklets and bracelets, and some few had 
nose rings. Several were in tears, and all hung down 


their heads, and ap ashamed of their degraded, 
wo situation, but brightened into a smile on our 
ost of these girls have been 


few piasters, 
either oy ty by the slave-dealers, or sold by their 
own friends for a few trinkets or glass beads ; large 
quantities of the latter are manufactured in Europe 
and sent here in packages, several of which I met at 
Atfé. Their eyes were blackened like the Mahom- 
medan females, and many were le for their 
tall, light, and elegant figures. 

In the centre of the court were arranged a number 
of mats, divided into compartments, on which were 

uatted whole families of negroes, principally from 

ubia and Dongola, and who were for the most 
captives, taken an war by some neighbouring tribes. 
The majority of these were females from eight to 
twelve years of age, who are purchased for household 
servants. Although nearly naked, the young Nubian 
had still the inherent love of decoration, and strin 
of blue beads adorned the necks of many who could 
not boast even a chemise. They were all tattooed in 
various — about the head and breast, each accord- 
ing to the manner of their tribe, and their woolly 
pates dressed in plats about the size of whip-cord, and 
well with rancid lard, which hung in bunches 
over both ears. These young creatures appeared per- 
fectly unconscious of their state, and, as far as appear- 
ance went, were happy. In intermediate places sat 
the different slave merchan 
Bedawees, stalking about in their Burnooses, and 
buyers, occasionally pointing out the slave they wished 
to purchase, who were called by the owner and care- 
fally examined ; if they had papers I on, it was re- 
moved, and they were made to exhibit their shapes 
and paces a horse at an auction mart. These 

ung negresses can be purchased for from thirty to 
orty dollars ; the Abyssinians go as high as a hun- 
dred. These slaves so soon adopt the manners and 
religion of their masters, that I have known a girl, 
when purchased by a Mahommedan, lift up her only 
covering to shade her face while following him from 
the slave-market ! 


During an early morning visit I witnessed a very 
extrao’ scene here ; all the young 
and old, ranged themselves round the walls of 


the upper terraces, and were greasing their bodies 
and heads, which shone lustrously in the warm sun- 
shine ; they reminded me of so many cormorants 
pluming themselves upon a rock after their evening’s 
meal. As manual field labour is seldom or never ac- 
complished by slaves in this country, there are few 
adult males brought down, and the boys are princi- 
pally used as grooms and confidential servants. ‘There 

a white slave market, adjoining this, where Geor- 
gians and Circassians are kept, but no European is 
allowed to enter. 

Having thus described an eastern slave-market, let 
as inquire what slavery is in the east. The very term 
is, no doubt, one from which human nature shrinks 
with repugnance ; but it is not here ‘ the soul-debas- 
ing task-work of a servile bondage’ as among Christian 
nations, and, apart from the miseries of separation from 
friends and country, it is an undoubted change to many 
for the better. 

The worst part is the voyage down the Nile, or the 

ge across the desert, where they are subjected to 
much hardship and villany from the slave-dealers. 
Many of the male slaves in the east become officers, 
and rise to places of trust in the state, and numbers 
obtain their freedom in a few years. True it is that 
the master can kill his slave, but few are so foolish as 


ts, Turks and Arabs ; and | he 


to incur such a personal loss. They are far better fed, 
clothed, and taken care of, than free servants at Cairo, 
whom despise and look upon as inferiors, often 
boasting, by saying ‘they were slaves and not ser- 
vants.’ Less manual labour is required of them than 
of the freemen, and all are acquainted with the political 
importance a extinet once 
in . As female slaves, 
probes ot the Nubians were all used as under-ser- 
vants and attendants upon the ladies of the harem ; 
but the Abyssinians, for whom, from their interesting 
pearance, and somewhat 
tion, our sympathies would be more excited, are gene- 
P' as concubines, a state in the present 
condition of morality in Egypt often preferable to that 
of wife, who can divorce herself or be divorced for any 
trifle, while the other can demand or insist on a proper 
allowance. The children of these women are free, and 
they themselves are generally made so on the birth of 
the first-born, especially if it be a son ; and numbers 
are married to their masters, and become not only the 
most affectionate, but the most faithful women in the 
community. 
likewise with the condition of those people in their 
native state, and we must acknowledge it an improve- 
ment of their condition. It was the slavery of the 
primitive Hebrew nations, allowed by Scripture, and 
ractised by the patriarchs, but which refinement and 
istianity, the well-being of society, and the respect 
which man owes his fellow, alike forbid.” 

tive r journey in Egypt,” gives a similar deseri 
tion of the slave-market at Cairo, with the additional 
and characteristic particular, that whips made of the 
raw and thick hide of the hippopotamus are sold in 
the place for the convenience of «The 
gentlemen (says she) purchased two or bundles 
of them for American market—for riding whips, 
however.” ‘This lady does not make a single remark, 
either of commiseration for the numbers of unhappy 
creatures of her own sex, and of all eolours from pure 
white to pure black, whom she saw exposed for sale 
like cattle, or against the atrocity of slave-dealing 
generally. Her jocularity respecting the destination 
of the whips purchased by her countrymen, marks a 
low tone of sentiment. 


THE EXILES+ 

In 1793, M. de Talleyrand was in Boston. One day, 
whilst crossing the Market-plaee, he was compelled to 
stop by a long row of waggons, all laden with vege- 
tables. The wily courtier, generally so dead to emo- 
tion, could not but look with a kind of pleasure at 
these waggons, and the little waggoners, who by the 
bye were young and pretty countrywomen. Sudden! 

the vehicles came to a stand, and the eyes of M. de 
Talleyrand chanced to rest upon one of the young 
women who appeared more lovely and graceful than 
the others. An exclamation escaped from his lips— 
it attracted the attention of the fair one, whose coun- 
try dress and large hat bespoke daily visits to the 
market, as she beheld the astonished Talleyrand, 
whom she recognised immediately, burst out laughing. 

“ What is it you?” exclaimed she. 
“ Yes, indeed, it is I. But you, what are you doing 


« J,” said the young woman, “ I am waiting for m 
turn to passon. I am going to sell my greens an 
vegetables at the market.” 

At that moment the ms began to move along ; 
she of the straw hat applied the whip to her horse, 
told M. de Talleyrand the name of the village where 
she was living, sogeeatint him earnestly to come and 
see —_ disappeared, and left him as if riveted on the 
spot by this strange apparition. 

Pho was this young market-woman? Madame la 
Comtesse de la Tour-du-Pin (Mademoiselle de Dillon), 
the most elegant among the ladies of the court of 
Louis XVL., king of France, and whose moral and 
intellectual worth had shone with so dazzling a lustre 
in the society of her numerous friends and admirers. 
At the time when the French nobility emigrated, she 
was young, lively, endowed with the most remarkable 
talents, and like all the ladies who held a rank at 
the court, had es time to attend to such du- 


highly fashionable and courtly 
e. 

Let any one fancy the sufferings and agony of that 
woman, to in the lap of wealth, and who had 


breathed nothing but perfumes under the gilded ceil- 
ings of the royal palace of Versailles, when all at once 
she found herself surrounded with blood and massacres, 
and saw every kind of danger besetting her young 
and beloved husband, and her infant child. 

They succeeded in flying from France. It was their 
we ortune to escape from the bloody land where 

obespierre and his associates were busy at the work 
of death. Alas! in those times of terror the poor 
children themselves abandoned with joy the parental 
roof, for no hiding-place was secure against the vigi- 
lant eye of those monsters who thirsted for innocent 
blood. 

The fugitives landed in America, and first went to 
Boston, where they found a retreat. But what a 


* Letters from the Old World, by a Lady. New York, 1640. 
+ From the French of Madame D’Aubrantes—as translated in 


ter advance in civilisa- | peril 


the New York Mirror. 


change for the young, pretty, and fashionable lad 
spoiled from infancy by foud and continual praises of 
beauty = ! 
onsieur our-du-Pin was extravagantly fond 
of his wife. At the court of France he had ron Bera 
with the proud eye of a husband, the object of gene- 
ral admiration ; indeed, her conduct had always been 
virtuous and exemplary ; but now in a foreign land, 
and among unsophisticated republicans (1793), what 
was the use of courtly refinements ? 
Happy as he was in seeing her escape from all the 
is he had dreaded on her own account, still he 
could not but deplore the future lot of the wife of his 
bosom. However, with the prudent foresight of a 
good father and a kind husband, he nerved himself 
against despair, and exerted, himself to render their 
condition less miserable than that of many emigrants 
who were starving when the little money they had 
brought over with them had been exhausted. Nota 
word of English did he know, but his wife spoke it 
fluently, and admirably well. 

They boarded at Mrs Muller’s, a -natured, 
notable woman, who on every the 
greatest respect and admiration for her fair boarder ; 
yet M. de la Tour-du-Pin was in constant dread lest 
the conversation of that good, plain, and well-meaning 


woman, might be the cause of + ennui to his lady. 
What a contrast with the society of such gentlemen 
as M. de Norbonne, M. de Talleyrand, the high- 


minded and polished nobility of France ! 

At last came the day when the fugitive family left 
the boarding-house of Mrs Muller to go and inhabit 
their little cottage, when they were to be at last 
exempt from want, with an only servant, a negro, a 
kind of Jack-o’-all-trades, namely, er, footman, 
and cook. The last function M. de la Tour-du-Pin 
dreaded most of all to see him undertake. 

It was almost dinner-time. The poor emigrant 
went into his little garden to gather dee fruit, and 
tarried as long as possible. On his return home his 
wife was absent ; looking for her, he entered the kit- 
chen, and saw a who, with her 
back to the door, was kneading dough ; her arms, of 
snowy whiteness, were bare to the elbows. M. de la 
Tour-du-Pin started ; the young woman turned round. 
It was his beloved wife, who had exchanged her mus- 
lins and silk for a country dress, not as for a fancy 
ball, but to play the part of a real farmer’s wife. At 
the sight of her husband her cheeks crimsoned, and 
she joined her hands in asupplicating manner. “Oh! 
my love,” she said, “do not laugh at me. I am as 
expert as Mrs Muller,” 

Too full of emotion to speak, he ¢! her to his 
bosom, and kissed her fervently. veh inguiries 
he learned that when he thought her given up to de- 
spair, she had employed her time more usefully for 
their future happiness. She had taken lessons frem 
Mrs Muller and her servants, and after six months 
had become skilful in the culi art, a thorough 
housekeeper, discovering her angelic nature and ad- 
mirable fortitude. 

“ Dearest,” continued she, “if you knew how easy it 
is. We, in a moment, understand what would cost a 
countrywoman sometimes one or two years. Now, we 
shall be happy—you will no longer be afraid of ennui 
for me, nor 1 of doubts about my abilities, of which I 
will give you many wage ® said she, looking with a 
bewitching smile at him. “Come, eome, you promised 
us a salad, and I am going to bake for to-morrow ; the 
oven is hot. ‘To-day the bread of the town will do— 
but, oh !—henceforward leave it to me.” 

From that moment Madame de la Tour-du-Pin 
kept her word: she insisted on going herself to Boston 
to sell her vegetables and cream cheeses. {t was on 
such an errand to town that M. de Talleyrand met 
her. The day after, he went to pay her a visit, and 
found her in the poultry-yard, surrounded by a host 
of fowls, hungry chicks, and pigeons. 

She was all that she had promised to be. Besides, 
her health had been so much benefited, that she 
seemed less fatigued by the house-work than if she 
had attended the balls of the winter. Her beauty, 
which had been remarkable in the gorgeous palace of 
Versailles, was dazzling in her cottage in the new 
world. M. de Talleyrand said so to her. 

“Indeed !” replied she with naireté ; “indeed, do 
you think so ? i am delighted to hear it. A woman 
is always and every where proud of her personal 
attractions.” 

At that moment the black servant bolted into the 
drawing-room, = his hand his jacket with a 
long rent in the back. “Missis, him jacket torn ; 
please mend him.” She jmmediately took a needle, 
repaired Gullah’s jacket, and continued the conversa- 
tion with a charming —— 

This little adventure left a deep impression on tho 
mind of M. de Talleyrand, who used to relate it with 
that tone of voice peculiar to his narrations. 


VALUE OF KEEPING SILENCE, 

Silence does not always mark wisdom. Coleridge once 
dined in company with a person who listened to him and 
said nothing for a long while; but he nodded his head, 
and Coleridge thought him intelligent. At length, to- 
wards the end of the dinner, some apple dumplings were 
placed on the table, and the listener 1ad no sooner seen 
them, than he burst forth, * Them’s the jockies for me !” 
Coleridge adds, “ I wish Spurzheim could have examined 
the fellow’s head."— Tuble Anecdotes, 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Tue present law against cruelty to animals, which an 
effort is now making to extend to Scotland, is very 
defective, and, upon the whole, from laxity of ad- 
ministration, has been of little practical use in the 
object required. One of its most marked deficiencies 
is, that it affords no protection to any but domestic 
animals. You might torture a monkey, a bear, or 
any other foreign beast, or any wild animal, and the 
law could not interfere. This defect is strikingly 
manifested in the following occurrence, communicated 
to us by a gentleman resident in an English provincial 
town :— 

“The case of cruelty to which I allude, occurred 
at one of the customary hirings for farm-servants, held 
recently in a country town in England, which had 
attracted, other disreputable characters, 
the keepers of small caravans, containing a few 
of the more common wild animals, and some other 
‘sights’ About noon, when the town was most 
densely thronged by the people attending the fair, an 
individual attached to one of those caravans brought 
out into the market-place a young bear, and began to 
exhibit him in the midst of the crowd, and to torture 
him in a variety of cruel ways. He had, for example, 
a rope fastened round the neck of the bear, with which 
he pulled him from side to side, and round about, with 

force and rudeness. The object of the man 
seemed not to exhibit any tricks which the bear was 
able to perform, but to show the bystanders the per- 
fect command | had over 
short, he wished to e himself appear a very Am- 
burgh before the country folks. At length he inflicted 
an act of torture upon the poor animal, at the sight of 
which I felt greatly enraged. He seized the bear 
(which was a small one, and apparently quite young) 
with both hands behind the two fore legs, and, lifting 
him up, held him suspended in the air so long as he 
to the ground wi is strength. is he repeated 
two rely times whilst I was present ; and when the 
bear growled, as he occasionally did, at this treatment, 
he was rewarded with a kick or a cuff from his un- 
feeling master. 

In | at this barbarous treatment of the poor 
bear, and knowing that a law existed for the prevent- 
ing and punishing cruelty towards animals, but igno- 
rant, at that time, of its details, I immediately began 
a search for the act of en, for the purpose of 
perusing it, determined to have the offender called 
upon to answer for his conduct before the municipal 
authorities, if I could legally do so. 1 found the act 
to be the 5th and 6th William IV. cap. 59, and that 
it contained the following section, under which I, in 
the first instance, imagined I should have been able to 
convict the master of the bear :—‘ That if any person 
shall, from and after the passing of this act, wantonly 
and cruelly beat, ill-treat, abuse, or torture any horse, 
mare, gelding; bull, ox, cow, heifer, steer, mule, ass, 
sheep, lamb, dog, or any other cattle or domestic ani- 
mal, or if any person who shall drive any cattle or 
other animal, s by negligence or ill usage in the 
driving thereof, be the means whereby any mischief, 
damage, or injury, shall be done to any such cattle or 
other animal, py: ber offender, being convicted of 
any or either of said offences before any one jus- 
tice of the —_ for the city, town, or county in which 
any such offence shall have been committed, shall for 
every such offence forfeit and pay (over and above the 
amount of the or injury (if any) done thereby, 
which damage or injury shall and may be ascertained 
and determined by such justice) such a sum of money 
not exceeding 40s., nor less than 5s., with costs, as to 
such justice 1 seem meet ; or the offender shall, in 
default of payment, be committed to the common jail 
or house of correction for the city, town, or county in 
which such offence shall have been committed, there 
° be imprisoned for any time not exceeding fourteen 


8. 
mate segieation ion to the mayor of the town, under 
this clause, for a summons to ol the offender before 
him, on the engen of cruelty which I meant to prefer 
nst him. mayor referred me to his town 
¢ to have the summons prepared ; the latter, how- 
ever, was of opinion, on alien over the above section 
of the act of parliament, that the mayor could not 
convict the master of the bear, inasmuch as a bear was 
hot a domestic animal, and could not, therefore, come 
within the meaning of the words of the act—those 
words being, ‘ or any other cattle or domestic animal.’ 
In these circumstances I deemed it prudent to abandon 
the charge against the showman. The mayor, how- 
ever, felt it his duty to see and reprimand him, and 
pointed out to him the extreme cruelty of the kind of* 
ni towards his bear of which he had been 
Now, the defect or fault in the act of parliament in 
uestion consists in not affording to wild animals 
brought into this country and tamed, and exhibited 
for purposes of gain, any protection against unneces- 
sary — or torture of many kinds. ‘The law, it is 
true, shie such animals on one species of tor- 
ture,.and that is fighting or baiting them, but from no 
other: they may be abused and ill treated in a thou- 
sand other ways, by unfeeling keepers, as was the poor 
bear in the case above related, and their persecutors 
shall go unpunished. ‘Their friends are utterly unable 
to procure them any redress or protection from the 


may be 


they live in an unnatural and artificial state, which 
be ‘ul and irritating to them 
of itself ; and, sure’ 

they ought not to 
unnecessary 


domestic animal. 

We subjoin the following abstract of the existing 
law : it may be the means of ting 
cruelty in cases in which it is to apply. 
The attention of —_—e in England is respect- 
fully drawn to the subject. 

act now in force for the -altg | 
to animals is the 5th and 6th William IV. cha ‘ 
It is entitled “ An act to consolidate and amend the 
several laws relating to the cruel and improper treat- 
ment of animals, and the mischiefs arising from the 
pee cattle, and to make other provisions in re- 
ereto.’ 

The following is a short abstract of its principal 
provisions :— 

1. act 3 George IV. chapter 71, a former act 
to prevent the cruel and imp’ treatment of cattle, 
and so much of the 3d William LV. chapter 19, as made 
it penal to fight or bait bears or other ani in and 
about the metropolis, is repealed. 

2. Any person wantonly and cruelly beating, ill 
=. abusing, or torturing any horse, mare, geld- 
ing, bull, ox, cow, heifer, steer, calf, mule, ass, sheep, 
lamb, dog, or any other cattle or domestic animal, or 
improperly driving the same, whereby any mischief 
shall be done, shall, upon conviction before any one 
justice of the yee for the city, town, or county in 
which any such offence shall be committed, be fined 
in a sum of money not exceeding 40s., nor less than 
5s., with costs, or, in default of payment thereof, be 
committed to prison for a term not exceeding fourteen 


days. 
3 Persons keeping pits, houses, or grounds, for the 
of running, baiting, or fighting any bull, bear, 
badger, dog or other animal (whether of domestic or 

ild nature or kind), or for cock-fighting, to be liable 
in a penalty not anes > nor less than 10s., for 
every day in which they shall so use any such pit, &c. 
for any of these purposes. The person who s' 
the manager of such pit, &c., or who shall receive any 
money for the admission of any person thereto, to be 
deemed the keeper thereof. 

4. Parties impounding cattle to provide them with 
sufficient food; and they are empowered to recover 
from the owner thereof double the full value of the 
food so supplied to them, before a justice of the peace 
within whose jurisdiction such cattle shall have been 
impounded. 

tion 8 requires that horses, intended for slaugh- 
ter, be slaughtered within three days after purchase, 
and in the meantime to be provided with food. 

The remainder of the act, which it is not paneer | 
to notice at length, provides for the more easy an 
effectual apprehension of offenders against its provi- 
sions. Any constable, or any other peace-officer, is 
authorised and required to seize and apprehend an 
offender, and take him before a justice of the 
within whose jurisdiction the offence is committed, 
without any other authority or warrant than the in- 
formation laid by some individual (who is required to 
give his name) of the offence having been committed. 


.THE FEMALE CONVICT TO HER INFANT. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE. 
Oh, sleep not, my babe, for the morn of to-morrow 
Shall soothe me to slumber more tranquil than thine ; 
The dark grave shall shield me from shame and from sorrow, 
Though the deeds and the gloom of the guilty are mine. 
Not long shall the arm of affection enfold thee ; 
Not long shalt thou hang on thy mother’s fond breast ; 
And who with the eye of delight shall behold thee, 
And watch thee, and guard thee, when I am at rest ? 


And yet it doth grieve me to wake thee, my dearest} 
The pangs of thy desolate mother to see ; 

Thou wilt weep when the clank of my cold chain thou hearest, 
And none but the guilty should mourn over me. 

And yet I must wake thee—for while thou art weeping, 
To calm thee, I stifie my tears for a while ; 

But thou smilest in thy dreams, while thus placidly sleeping, 
And oh ! how it wounds me to gaze on thy smile! 


Alas! my sweet babe, with what pride had I press’d thee 
To the bosom that now throbs with terror and shame, 
If the pure tie of virtuous affection had bless’d thee, 
And hail'd thee the heir of thy father’s high name! 
But now—with remorse that avails not—I mourn thee, 
Forsaken and friendless, as soon thou wilt be, 
In a world, if it cannot betray, that will scorn thee— 
Avenging the guilt of thy mother on thee ! 


And when the dark thought of my fate shall awaken 
The deep blush of shame on thy innocent cheek ; 
When by all, but the God of the Orphan, forsaken, 
A home and a father in vain thou shalt seek ; 
I know that the base world will seek to deceive thee, 
With falsehood like that which thy mother beguiled ; 
Yet lost and degraded—to whom can I leave thee ? 
0, God of the Fatherless! pity my child! 


—Readings in Poetry. 


MR ABERNETHY—ANECDOTES. 


the subjects of his lectures. One day, “ in speaking 
of the mode of reducing dislocations of the jaw, Aber- 
nethy observed, ‘ Be it known to you, people who 
have once dislocated the jaw, are very often likely to 
do it again. There was a major in the army, who had 
the misfortune of frequently dislocating his jaw, and 
it was an infirmity he cared very little about, for he 
was generally moving about with his regiment, and 
when he pt i out, the regimental surgeon put it in 
again. t it happened that on one occasion he was 
fourteen or meet from where the ~ 
was quartered, dining a gentleman, and being 
rather merry after dinner, laughing heartily, his jaw 
slipped out; his mouth, of course, remained wide 
open, and it was impossible to close it while the con- 
dyles remained out of their sockets. Not er 
to close his mouth, articulation was impossible. Well, 
but he made an inarticulate noise, and the host being 
rised, considered that there was something wrong 
with him, and sent for a medical man, residing in the 
neighbourhood, whom, if you please, we will call, for 
the present, the village apothecary. The a 
made his appearance, looking as grave as any Metho- 
dist parson, and after examining the poor major, pro- 
nounced, in an oracular tone, that there was something 
the matter with him, and that there was something 
dislocated ; accordingly, he began to the jaw, 
for the a of putting ie in its proper place. The 
officer, knowing the simplicity of the operation, and 
how it ought to be done, was so that a man 
should be so presumptuous as to put a pestle and 
mortar over his door, and yet not know how to reduce 
a simple dislocation of the jaw, that he vented his 
in a most furious, but in a very inarticulate man- 
ner. The learned apothecary took it into his head 
that the infuriated major was mad ; and, in faith, it 
was very nearly being verified, for Mr Pestle’s sugges- 
tion put the major into a terrible rage, which actually 
confirmed the a in his opinion. He therefore 
threw him down, put a strait waistcoat on him, and 
left him ome a is back, and then sent him some 
cooling draughts, and some lotion for the jaw, which 
was to be applied in due season. The major then found 


be | that there was nothing for him but submission. After 


some time had elapsed, he made signs for pen, ink, and 
paper ; and as these were instruments which it was 
supposed he could not much injure himself with, they 
were furnished to him ; and when he got them, he 
wrote on Nye pe just these words : “ For God’s sake, 

i possible speed, to Mr So-and-so, surgeon 
to the regiment.” Well, that was considered a very 
reasonable request, and therefore they sent off a man 
on horseback, immediately, for the surgeon. The 
surgeon came, took off the blister which the sapi 
apothecary had applied, threw the lotion out of the 
window, undid the strait waistcoat in which the ma- 
jor was incarcerated, warmed his hands, introduced 
his two thumbs to the back of each side of the lower 
jaw, pressed down the condyles, and at the same time 
elevating the angle of the inferior maxillary bone, the 
jaw slipped into its socket. So much for the major, 
the apothecary, and the regimental surgeon.’ ” 

On another occasion, “speaking of the effects of 
bleeding in removing tem fits of mental de- 
rangement, he related the following case ; loud fits of 
laughter following its narration :— 

*A gentleman of fortune residing in Portland Place 
fell in love with the late Princess lotte of Wales ; 
and so earnest was he to obtain her in erg Dhara 
he became insane. His family and friends 
alarmed for his personal safety ; and fearful lest he 
should commit suicide, placed him under the care of a 


physician, who directed, without loss of time, that he — 


should be freely blooded. To this, after repeated at- 
tempts, he refused to accede. However, a pupil of 
one of the physicians hearing of the circumstance, hit 
upon an expedient, and ae to bleed the patient. 
eat was contrived, and the patient was intro- 
d to the young gentleman, who stated that he was 
the bearer of a from the princess, and re- 
quested to see Mr —— in private. No sooner was this 
information received, than the pupil was shown into 
the drawing-room. ‘The door was cautiously shut, and 
the patient with great earnestness requested the 
stranger to divulge, without loss of time, what mes- 
sage he had to communicate from the princess. “ Why, 
you must know, sir,” said he, “that we must be oad 
cularly cautious. 1 am deputed by the Princess 
lotte to inform you that she would give you her hand 
in marriage, but she is prohibited from so doing in 
uence of the king her father having been in- 
fo’ that you possess white blood in your veins 
instead of red.” “ Good God !” exclaimed 


contrary.” An pupil did bleed him, until he 
pom ny 2 him prostrate on the floor ; and in a few 


‘| days the patient had recovered, and his delusion of 


course left him. ”—From “ Physic and Physicians,” a 


work lately published. 
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aw; as it now stands, however anions 
0 befrien . Surely this ought B® Tux late Mr Abernethy, whose eccentricities as a 
Whilst these animals roam at large in their own na- in London are well known, often amused his - 
class of medical students with anecdotes bearing on 
laws of this country, in a spirit of merciful considera- 
4 tion and benevolence, have extended to every other ; 
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